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ABSTRACT 


A COLLABORATIVE MODEL FOR MENTORING AT-RISK YOUTH 
AT MT. ZION AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


by 
Phil J. Flowers 
United Theological Seminary, 2016 


Mentors 


Robert C. Walker, DMin 
Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., DMin 


This project will address the plight of at-risk youth at Mt. Zion African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and surrounding community to work with youth who are caught in a 
web of activities that result in school expulsions, poor grades, lack of mentoring, low 
self-esteem and are caught in the criminal justice system for violations. This project seeks 
to develop a mentoring program addressing these issues by networking with existing 
agencies and the courts for alternative sentencing. A qualitative and quantitative research 
design with pre- and post-test questionnaires will be used to measure the effective of this 


ministry project. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This project is titled “A Collaborative Model for Mentoring At-Risk Youth at Mt. 
Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church and Community.” In this context I have 
highlighted several concerns in the life of the church and community that need 
addressing. One of the primary issues is there is a problem and deficit in light of the 
Christian faith and community in helping those who are in need. 

When we examine the story of Cain killing Abel found in Genesis 4:9, we see a 
horrible lack of love which should have existed between humans as equal creatures, not 
just because they were created equally by God. They were of the same flesh, the same 
blood, and of one race. Yet, God tells Cain you can still be accepted: “you’ ve made a 
mistake, but there 1s a way out.” For these troubled youth, they have made mistakes, but 
there is a way out for them as well. Cain was offered a choice to make amends for his 
initial failure. The same can be said for our “troubled youth” who have made bad 
decisions. Not only will God accept troubled youth, we should as well. It seems to me 
that God is telling Cain to go back and do what he should have done in the beginning. 
Love his brother, treat him with respect and mentor him as a big brother should because 
this 1s pleasing to God. 

As Christians we are called not to do as Cain, but to do as Abel, always giving our 
best to God because it is pleasing to Him. It 1s recommended that we return to the first 


two great commandments to love God, to love our brothers and sisters, and to love our 
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neighbor, as ourselves. These youths who are in trouble are our little brothers and sisters 
who look to us for guidance. If God shows care for a guilty sinner after an act of sin, as 
Christians we should show care to one another, especially if they are troubled youth. 
Although many of these youth live close to schools and do not have to spend one or two 
hours on the bus to get to class, they must somehow leave behind the temptations of a 
world where, for many, vandalism is seen as just a harmless diversion, not a real crime, 
where drug and alcohol is one of the few activities the whole family shares, where buying 
stolen goods is a way to stretch the family budget, where the police are an irritant 
interrupting the flow of these activities, and where pre-teen sexual activity, getting 
arrested, and gang membership are just a way of life. Many of these youth somehow 
succeeded in rising above the situation of their sufferings, troubles and oppression. They 
see living as a war. They very rarely receive any encouraging news, only 
disappointments, which may result in their actions. For them, life ultimately means taking 
the responsibility to find the right answer to its problems and fulfill the tasks which it 
constantly sets for each individual. Therefore, the meaning of life differs from youth to 
youth as well as from moment to moment. Sometimes the situation in which these youth 
find themselves may require them to shape their own fate, which many times is not a 
positive one. 

In this doctoral thesis, the Introduction seeks to present the reader with inspiration 
and insight concerning at-risk youths and young adults while engaging the church and 
community. The goal is to mentor at risk youth and young adults by providing spiritual 
guidance, improving educational achievement and self-esteem, enabling them to 


participate in a confident manner in positive activities outside of school, improving their 


coping skills giving them the ability to achieve and enjoy it, while keeping them out of 
the juvenile justice system. We seek to address some of this disconnect by proposing to 
develop a model of ministry wherein we work with school officials concerning 
alternative punishment that would not expel students from school. We also seek to 
develop a relationship with law enforcement concerning better ways of dealing with these 
youths as well as working closely with judges of the local court for alternative 
sentencing. 

Chapter One examines my spiritual journey and highlights my rearing including 
the highs and lows of my life. The truth of the matter is I was an at-risk youth but was not 
aware of it. I continued by sharing what living was like 1n the rural area of Columbia, 
South Carolina, in a poor black neighborhood, where not having much was the norm. I 
was reared in a family of eight with not much to eat, few clothes to wear, little or no 
health care and where education and religion were taught at home. However, by God’s 
grace we were able to rise up from it all. This chapter also sketches the context of the 
church that I serve and its locale. This unit also addresses my passion and gifts for 
ministry as manifested in the synergy of this project. 

Chapter Two addresses the Biblical Foundation that undergirds my thesis of 
reaching out to at-risk youth. The Old Testament text 1s Genesis 4:9. One focus is that of 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” This text is examined by biblical scholars 1n highlighting 
their understanding of the meaning of this text for the time 1t was written and to whom 
and what can be extracted from it that is practical for daily Christian living. People of 
faith are reminded that they have an obligation to perform duties to those who are in need 


of help. This unit also examines the New Testament text of Titus 2:6-8. This text 


examines the mentoring relationship that Paul had on Titus and how Titus became an 
effectual leader himself. 

Chapter Three examines the Historical Foundation and explores how the subject 
of mentoring unfolded in its historical context down through the ages. Attention is given 
here on some of the historical periods of history in light of how adolescences were 
viewed and how society responded to their incorrigible habits and criminal activity. 

Chapter Four deals with how theologians have framed their discussions and 
theologies on the subject matter of mentoring. It discusses the importance of faith, 
preaching and the history and the role of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
community. Chapter Five shares how our twenty first-century churches are just now 
awakening to the need for mentoring. This is done against the backdrop of some of the 
disciplines of social science. 

Chapter Six explains the methodology and design used for the project. This 
chapter gives an outline of how the project was initiated, unfolded, who was involved and 
what ministries were initiated. It describes the field experience and gives an overview of 
the implementation of the project. This chapter also explores the summary of learning in 
terms of what I observed about myself, my ministry, and my context as it relates to this 
project. This chapter includes the narrative, summary and conclusion, as well as 


suggestions for future projects. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


By God’s grace, I was privileged to be raised by godly parents, the late 
Christopher Flowers Sr. and Georgianna Jenkins-Flowers, along with three brothers and 
four sisters, of which I am the youngest. The Flowers children were strictly taught the 
way of the Lord from early youth. We practiced obedience to our parents as it was 
expected of us. In fact, it was natural to honor them. It was our way of life and all that we 
knew. As a child, it never entered my mind that there was another lifestyle except the one 
we lived as written in the bible. 

When our parents prayed; we prayed. When they worked around the house, we 
worked straightening up the house as my mother called it. We did all that we were told to 
do. There was no talking back. We raked the yard that had very little grass. We cleaned 
the house from kitchen to toilet, and we did whatever we were told to do, and rarely did 
we grumble. 

On wash day, we devoted much of the day to washing clothes, sheets and other 
things. In fact, around our house and around the neighborhood, washday was always on a 
Saturday, so that was not always a day children could play. Saturday was religiously set 
to be our wash day. 

In my youth, the most dreaded part of wash day was getting the washing 


equipment together. My siblings and I were told to find kindling for the wash pot and to 
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put out the lye soap on a “rub board.” A tub full of water to rinse the clothes and the bag 


of wooden clothes pins were needed as well. We were told to place everything on an old 
rickety bench in the back yard then bring the matches from the house. Inside the house, 
we separated clothes off like colors into two or three piles before bringing them to the 
wash pot in the backyard. Before my sisters could hang clothes to dry, my mother first 
had to check the clothes line in back of the house. She always rubbed the clothes wires 
clean before hanging the wash. 

My father weeks earlier had repaired the clothes line by nailing new wires to two 
opposite wooden poles that he stuck in the ground. He determined that the line would 
hold the weight of the clothes only if the girls would twist the clothes as hard as they 
could. His tone implied that the wash pot and rinse tub should have more water left in 
them than was left in the clothes. This would be the case if we did what he told them to 
do. They eventually did what he said. This was frustrating to my sisters, for their hands 
were not as strong to wring the clothes dry as my father expected. He was a stern 
taskmaster. 

But even so, my sisters listened and obeyed our father. I, the youngest of my 
siblings, stood fascinated by the flaming wood and fire under the large black wash pot. 
Our wash pot could hold ten gallons of hot boiling water. Little did I know, that one day, 
the wash pot that I fell into would symbolize “Moab: The Wash Pot of my Life.” And this 
[ learned in my later years from reading Psalm 60:8-9. The wash pot was symbolic of the 
“time of my iniquities.” As a young man away from home for the first time, I should have 
remembered my Creator in the days of my youth. Surely, I was brought up by my parents 


in “the fear and admonition of the Lord” (Eph 6:4b). 
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Now, as you can see, my parents lived by the word of God. Our mother taught us 
character traits of honesty, fairness, and respect. She was a stay-at-home mother during 
our young years. And though my father worked most of the time, both parents taught us 
to care for personal and public property, even if the property was in another neighbor’s 
yard. 

My siblings and I were well trained little citizens. We thought it natural to do for 
our neighbors just as we were taught to do at home. At that time, however, our neighbors 
were as much in charge of us as our parents were. They depended on our parents to 
discipline us; but, from time to time, discipline extended from our house to theirs. They 
seemed to think we were part of their household, and my father was against that. More 
and more, he became agitated about the neighbor-hood-takeover of his children. My 
mother was determined to help him see the fruits of his ways. She tried to calm him by 
reading scriptures aloud. Once she read from Proverbs 11:20: “They that are of a forward 
heart are an abomination to the Lord; but such as are upright in their way, are His 
delight.” My father, hearing my mother read, was further provoked to anger. When he 
became angry, the mood of the house changed, and we all became quiet, except my 
father, who seemed to have “scored.” 

To put it differently though, my father was the sternest of both parents, and the 
one in charge of the family. He seemed to depend on God’s word and quoted it over and 
over as found in Joshua 24:15, “But as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” I 
ask myself now as a grown man, “Did I fear my biological father, when I was a child? 
Was I obedient to his wishes because he was a stern man? Did I fear the God of Heaven, 


who, according to my mother, was a God of love and compassion?” At this time in my 


life, [ cannot answer my own childhood questions. I can only ask myself now: “Where 
would I be today if I had not experienced fear of my earthly father and even more fear of 
my Father who art in heaven?” 

Rather than ponder these things now as I seek to write favorably about myself and 
my family, maybe I ought to compromise and become silent. Perhaps the words of an old 
gospel song, by African American gospel singer, Andrae Crouch, would help to clarify 
my thoughts. So, I sing in my heart: 

Where would I be, if Jesus didn’t love me? 

Where would I be, if He didn’t care? 

Where would I be, if Jesus didn’t sacrifice His Life? 

Oh, I’m glad, I’m so glad He did!! 

As thoughts of my parents and siblings linger in my mind, depressing thoughts of 
the old home place of my childhood enter in. As young children, my siblings and I had no 
thoughts of poverty, nor of being poor, though we were raised in what seemed a poor part 
of a rural area of Richland County in Columbia, South Carolina. We lived in a place we 
fondly called Arthur Town. With the exception of a very few houses, every house in 
Arthur Town looked the same. And in Arthur town, every house was called a “shotgun 
house.” I later learned that the term “shotgun house” was used to describe the long 
narrow design of houses patterned after those in Africa and in Haiti during the 18" 
century. Shotgun houses in Arthur Town were long, straight and narrow. One room led 
into the next along a slippery and narrow hallway. It was often said about a shotgun 


house in Arthur Town, that if a gun was shot from any area of the front door, the bullet 


would travel swiftly down the hall and exit out the back door. 


' Andre Crouch, “I Don’t Know Why Jesus Loves Me,” accessed February 11, 2014, 
htpp://www.lyricszz.com. 
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There was also limited space in shotgun houses. This suggested to me a degree of 
closeness and lack of privacy among family members. It now seems all too confining to 
me, for there were no bedroom doors or inside toilets. The large grassy field adjacent to 
the houses served as both the neighborhood place to go and the ball field for which to 
play after chores permitted. 

It seems that I speak badly of the shotgun houses in rural Arthur Town as being 
dilapidated or run-down; yet, it was the place of my childhood that I loved. It was the 
place I well remember, where we had good times in Arthur Town. It was the place where 
my family lived. 

My family lived in a solid, three-bedroom brick house that my father built back in 
1940. We had well-constructed windows and an inside toilet. Today, I can really see we 
were blessed. Our family seemed to represent the soul of the community. This thought 
now humbles me for “Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts’(Zech 4:6b KJV). 

My father was a good provider. He brought in much of what we needed by doing 
odd jobs and using his brick laying skills. Boss men would come by our house to pick up 
my father to take him to one of their work sites. My father was usually paid the same day 
for the sum of hours he worked. Both of my parents were humbled at the goodness of the 
Lord. My siblings and I learned to be grateful too. Still, we had to be told. Most times at 
night and in early mornings, my parents would gather all of us for prayer and 
thanksgiving. We were told to thank God for what we were blessed with. We gave thanks 
to him for the dignity he gave to us which is the same dignity my mother said “Could not 


be taken by man.” 
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We thanked God for the food on our table and the clothes on our backs. It seems, 


now we thanked God for all things and everything that we had. Still, I remember, we 
always ended our prayer times with my mother’s directive which went something like 


this: “And be respectful; for your manners will take you where your money won’t.” 


An Almost Tragic Event Linked to a Life-long Religious Experience 

My young adult life became real to me when I realized there is power in the name 
of Jesus. It is not easy for me to recall when I first heard the name of Jesus. Could it have 
been when I screamed to the top of my lungs and felt the boiling fire of his presence all 
over my body way down in my soul? Could it have been on the day my mother left for 
work after having cared for us in the home until we were older? Could it have been 
because my mother left my oldest brother, Chris, in charge to take care of us? Perhaps 
everybody was too busy straightening up the house while waiting for the wash pot to boil 
water so we could wash the clothes. After all, it was Saturday, and it was wash day. And 
since I was five or six years old, my job was just to watch and play, and perhaps pay 
attention to my older siblings. 

One thing I will always know and that is the power of fire under a pot of hot 
water. First, I felt the heat from the burning flames on the back of my legs. Next, my 
whole body felt an immense measure of bubbling, swirling pain. I had backed too closely 
to our large, black, wash pot filled with boiling water. I fell backwards into the pot, and 
could hear the screams of aunt Boozie calling, “Jesus, Jesus, Jesus!” 

My aunt Boozie, who lived next door to us, saw everything. She saw me fall in 


the wash pot of almost hot water. The volume of her screams alerted my siblings and 
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everyone around the neighborhood. My siblings ran out of the house and hastily jerked 
me from death. And though I cried and screamed to the top of my lungs because my skin 
was burning, the word “Jesus” began echoing through my mind. I know now what I did 
not know then: I was saved. The word “Jesus” from aunt Boozie’s mouth seemed to 
“Draw me near to God, as God drew nearer to me,” as in the book of James 4:8. 

Although the water was not too hot, still my body burned like fire. I felt both the 
soothing ointment aunt Boozie dabbed cautiously over my body, and at the same time, 
the soothing presence of Jesus down in my soul. And for that, I cannot explain, even now 
as an adult. I can only think now of the words as written in Jeremiah 17:14, “Heal me, O 
Lord, and I shall be healed; Save me, and I shall be saved, For Lord, you are my praise.” 
Later, I was both healed and saved; it was the process that matured me in Christ 


Jesus. 


Early Memories of Faith Development 

Shortly after entering first grade, | began to remember the wash pot incident. 
again, which is now significant fo my professional life. While healing, I attempted to 
focus as my mother told me to do. She said I had to pass my grade and to remember what 
the doctor prescribed. She told me to forget about everything else. So I began to drink 
more milk to become healthier like the doctor told me to. I also began to pray in the 
“name of Jesus” like my brother George told me to. I became obedient to everybody. I 
was afraid God might punish me if I did not listen. But, I also liked it that everybody paid 
attention to me. I began to look with admiration on those who directed me, even my 
siblings, who harshly told me what to do. But more than anyone, I fixed my admiration 


on George who had begun to preach at the age of thirteen when I was just six or seven 
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years old. Even to this day I still have much admiration for my brother George, for he 
was even then not just my big brother but also my mentor. 

Sometimes, my brother George would take us siblings and one of my friends with 
him on his journey throughout Arthur Town to preach or to visit the sick. On our way 
there and back, we sang old hymns and recited bible verses. When George was invited to 
preach at a church much further away, he would ask for transportation from some of the 
members of the church; and they mostly agreed to transport him. My parents were also in 
agreement with George’s new found ministry as a result of their training. Because of 
George’s preaching, they began to remind the rest of us of Proverbs 22:6: “Train up a 
child in the way he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” But that 
was Okay by me. I would have my way to go. I was glad George was leading the way; for 
since the wash pot incident, I noticed that he was more serious with everyone else, but 
just a bit kinder to me. 

On many of my journeys with George, I learned more and more about Jesus. J esus 
was growing in my heart to stay. And now, I cannot say how much I owe to the faithful 
and loving words of my mother, nor to the God-fearing strength of my father. I cannot 
express in words what I feel for my aunt Boozie who helped imprint on my heart the 
name of Jesus. My self-esteem soared, and I was made happy again. Young George 
Flowers, called the boy preacher, was my brother who became my best friend. All of my 
siblings and I drew closer and nearer to God because of George. We became more ready 
to “Seek the Lord, while He might be found” (Isa 55:6). 

[ recall on one occasion during my early teen years asking George why he chose 


to take me to the churches where he preached. George somewhat hesitantly responded, 
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“Just to try to make you strong.” Then I asked George, ““Why do you always end your 


sermons with the same words like when you tell the people to turn in their bibles to 

1 Peter 1:5?” George pondered this for a little while and then answered in his soft, 
whispery voice. “You remember when you got burned? None of us was out there 
watching you; mama told us boys to take care of you and your sisters. Well, we did not. 
So, the Lord gave me this scripture. And, it’s for me to remember, not you. Listen.” Then 
George quoted: “But the God of all Grace, who hath called us unto His eternal Glory by 
Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while, make you perfect, establish, 

strengthen and settle you. To Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen” (1Pet 
5: 10-11). I did not understand it then; but as an adult, I understand it now. I never 
questioned George again. I just wanted to be like him. And that made our mother and 
father proud, for now they could see the path I would travel and the one which would 


make all the difference to my mother. 


High School Years 

After attending Booker T. Washington High School in Columbia, South Carolina, 
for two years in 1974, the state of South Carolina decided to close the school. If they 
would only have kept it open one more year, I would have graduated from the only high 
school I had ever attended. With the closing of the school, students were transferred to 
other locations. Dreher High school was the location they chose for me. Booker T. 
Washington was a predominately black school while Dreher was predominately white. 
But the all-round favor of Booker T. Washington was different, meaning that teachers 


knew the students and cared for them and the school had a spirit like no other; everyone 
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wanted to attend this school. It was a sad day in Columbia when the announcement was 
finally made that the school would not be opening the next year. To make matters worse, 
the announcement came during the hours that the school was in session. There was 
sadness, anger and frustration among many students. It seemed that the entire state 
experienced sadness, anger and frustration in that many persons throughout the state were 
graduates of the school or had children who were currently attending the school. 

Now for me, an outstanding athlete from a predominately black school where 
coaches, teachers, and staff provided education, friendship, and mentoring, there was the 
thought of the unknown. These thoughts would be later put to the test and not only for me 
but for many others. The transition was a challenge from the very beginning. Before 
stepping in my first class, there were challenges on the football field. Coaches informed 
me that all positions for the team had been filled and that athletes were not allowed to 
play sports and drive school buses. The head coach met with me after practice and 
informed me that it would either be football or driving the school bus. For ae driving the 
bus was not an option because there were eight children in my family and my parents 
could not do it all by themselves. The next day after arriving at school, I decided to speak 
with the assistant principal, who informed me that the matter would be investigated. 
Before departing for my bus route, I was summoned to the office and told, “We want you 
to play football for this school and if you wish to do so, once you have completed your 
bus route, report to the practice field; your coaches will be expecting you.” At this point 
my standout days were over; my coaches were unhappy that they were challenged by a 
student and lost. However, these coaches who coached me would have the final say on 


the field. At my previous school, the best players would play; but it was a total turn 
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around at my new location. Against their will, they only allowed me to play because 
pressure from others and my talent. As the school year was coming to a close, no colleges 
contacted me concerning their interest and teammates who had never played received 
letters and scholarships. My parents told me that getting an education was the most 
important thing and that I would have all my life to play sports. In 1975, I graduated from 


Dreher High School. 


College Years 

My parents had already decided that the college they would send me to was that 
which my sister Linda was attending. To help me decide they purchased a 1972 sky blue 
Volkswagen Beetle. In 1975, Voorhees College was the school of choice for me, all 
decided by my parents. The school was approximately fifty miles from Columbia, and 
my sister and I had to move all our belonging in this small car. Once there I discovered 
that the school no had a football team. My second and third choice of sports came in to 
play. Basketball and track were the only two activities available to me. The college life 
was truly great in that I was just a freshman and everyone seemed to know me. After the 
first year on the basketball team, I met a person who promised to help me in every way. 
He kept his promised to me and many others who needed a neiior like him who truly 
cared. He would check to see if you were attending class, to see if you were in the dorm 
on time and nightly and see if you had any concerns such as school or family problems. 
He was a good father figure, good friend and a great coach. 

While away on a track meet, a teammate told him that I was a former high school 


bus driver. He already had hired a driver to transport us around. At this point, he decided 
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he would no longer hire a driver but would allow me to be the driver going forward. This 
not only helped with my financial aid, but it helped to place funds in my pocket. When 
track season was over, he went to the president of the school and requested he hire me as 
one of his drivers and he did. So during my college years there were many persons 
serving as look outs or mentors, and they helped to guide and mold me. With all that 
school had to offer, rarely did I go home; even doing the holidays, home would not be a 
stop for me. In 1977, during the Christmas break, I arrived home only to find my father 
sick and did not want to be seem by a doctor or go to the emergency room. Once 
everyone was out of his room, I convinced him to go with me to the doctor. After several 
examinations, it was discovered that he needed immediate surgery on his heart. He was 
flown by air to Asheville, North Carolina. Because of bad weather, we were unable to 
drive that night. Once the weather reports verified the road conditions were safe for 
travel, we departed to where he was located. We made it there just as he was going in to 
the operating room, and he was in good spirit. After many hours, a doctor reported that 
the surgery was a success, but it would be a long recovery. With me being the only 
sibling in South Carolina to care for my parents, I had a major decision to make, which 
was not a hard one but a major one. Speaking to my siblings, they all felt that my 
responsibility was to my parents. When speaking to my mother, she felt my education 
should be the main focus. After several months my father returned home to continue his 
recovery. At this point, I had missed about two weeks from school, but I had made calls 
to the school and sent messages and letters by classmates from Columbia. So the decision 
was made that I stop school to help care for my father and mother who were both seniors 


in their own right. Upon arriving on campus, and unsure where to stop first, the dean was 
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about to enter the building. Running and catching him, he appeared to be surprise to see 
me. Not waiting for him to say anything, I told him that I regret having to leave school, 
but my father is ill and my mother cannot care for him by herself. He responded by 
saying, “We understand but we do not want you to quit or stay out for a semester; we are 
here to help you, so what can we do?” Walking away confused I told him, “I will let you 
know before leaving campus.” Down the hall not far away several of my professors were 
waiting. Receiving a few hugs, they began encouraging me to stay in school. This 
reminded me of my old high school BTW. Now here at Voorhees College there were 
people who cared for me and my family. They sent assignments home with me and by 
others until my family situation became better. My father made a full recovery; and in 
1979, a year later, he, my mother and other family members attended my college 


graduation. 


Church, Calling, and Ordination 

After graduation from college in 1979, my parents convinced me to move back 
home. In doing so it was discovered that the neighborhood had made many changes, 
some good and some bad. The crime rate was up and many of our neighbors were 
persons no one knew. Because of the high crime rate, we decided to form a neighborhood 
watch group. Many of the youth were running the streets at all times of the nights and the 
elderly were being held hostage in their own homes. After speaking with local law 
enforcement personnel, we decided to try a mid-night hoops program. The idea was since 
many youths were out at all times of night, by developing a basketball league with the 


help and participation of law enforcement, we would know the location of the youths 
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while teaching and mentoring them at the same time. It seems as if the community 
changed instantly. There were fewer break-ins, shootings, and robberies making everyone 
in the neighborhood feel safe again. Now, we had to do something about getting these 
youths involved in church. The youth were excited about being asked to get involved 
with the church; after all, they are the future. However, while members would often agree 
that the youth were the future, their actions did not show it. After much praying, 
pleading, and crying, the youth slowly were allowed to take part in worship and other 
activities. Midnight hoops was made available to everyone in the church, both young and 
old. Midnight hoops was also a time of prayer. Soon, bible study and testimony became a 
part of this activity. Things were much better in the church and community, but for me 
the calling of God became more apparent. God was calling me to become more involved, 
and it was revealed time and time again. The youth did not seem to want to listen or do 
anything for anyone unless I told them or was involved myself. When parents felt they 
could not communicate with their children or the children simply refused to listen, they 
asked for my assistance. For some reason, these children would listen and = ican about 
it. 

Upon speaking with my pastor concerning the idea of a children’s church, it 
turned out to be great for the church and the youth. In fact, the youth were the ones who 
expressed not understanding what was being said in church. If they could have children’s 
church, they could learn more concerning how to usher, have their own choir and have 
simple sermons for children. God continued to reveal to me my calling: however, I was 
not ready to share this with anyone. Many times, I would get up in the middle of the night 


because the calling of God was upon me. In July of 1990, after several months of 
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praying, it was time for me to share with my brother George that I was being call to 
preach. Somehow he seemed to have known. He wanted to know what took me so long to 
answer my calling. I just wanted to be sure of what God was calling me to do. Now it was 
time for me to sit with my pastor and share my calling to preach. Everyone seemed to 
have known that God had a calling on me. While meeting with my pastor, he shook my 
hand, hugged me and then he began praying. Shedding a tear or two, this was a special 
moment for me. In the African Methodist Episcopal Church there is a procedure that all 
candidates entering the ministry are to follow. Informing your pastor of your calling is 
one part of the first step. My pastor asked me questions concerning my calling and 
several weeks later while in worship service, he asked me to come and stand before the 
congregation. While standing, he informed the church that I had accepted God’s calling 
to preach. Members in the church stood clapping, crying and praising God. I was not 
really sure what it meant, but I would soon come to have a better understanding. The 
pastor informed me to pray and fast for the next few months and that God would give me 
guidance, direction, and strength to do his will. Once the church congregation gave theit 
approval, it was time for me to provide proof of my age and education. After two years of 
working closely with the pastor and in the church, the Quarterly Conference would be the 
next step where again the congregation would give the Presiding Elder their approval of 
me and the license to preach would be issued. The District Conference Committee on 
Ministerial Orders would be the next step where my paperwork was submitted for review. 
If accepted, I could then apply for admission to the Annual Conference. 

In 1997, I decided to enter Erskine Theological Seminary in Due West, South 


Carolina. Later that same year my father passed away; and again, I was unsure of whether 
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continuing with school was for me. In 2005, after completing all of the requirement of the 
AME Church, I received my Deacons Ordination, the first of two ordinations. As a 
deacon my duties were to preach, conduct weddings, funerals, and administer the 
sacraments. In 2007, I re-enter seminary at Erskine and in 2010 received a Master’s of 
Divinity degree. However, this was a bitter sweet celebration for me. Several hours after 
graduation, my mother passed away. This was very painful for me because my mother 
was my cheerleader, my spiritual leader and my prayer warrior. But now, one of the 
greatest days of my life will be forever ingrained in my mind. After laying my mother to 
rest, later during the year I received my Elder’s Ordination. 

A year after being ordained a deacon, I was appointed to my first church in 
Clinton, South Carolina, as a supply pastor and remained there for approximately one 
year. In 2003, I was assignment to Bethel AMEC in St. Matthews, South Carolina, and 
remained there until 2014. Mount Zion AMEC in Georgetown, South Carolina, is my 


current location, where I have served for nine months. 


Law Enforcement 
My work in law enforcement began in 1990 when the neighborhood watch 
program came about. Approached by several officers concerning the performance of my 
duties as a volunteer, they encouraged and invited me to an opportunity to become a part 
of law enforcement. In 1992, after going through vigorous training, the state of South 
Carolina swore me in as an officer of the law. My duties began in the very community 
where I grew up. “Protect and serve” is our motto. My supervisor allowed me to work 


with the people in the community my way. My concerns were bringing the community 
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together again and making it safe for everyone: the young and the old. My department did 
much to assist by way of community policing. We wanted to provide a community- 
friendly environment. Seniors were given much of our attention because many of them 
had no family to care for them or had family who were simply struggling themselves. My 
duties were making a check of seniors once a week, providing transportation to doctor’s 
office, provide fans, heaters and other duties which could be performed legally. We later 
decided to label our help to the seniors or the elderly as “project hope program.” 

In 2003, after much prayer and fasting, Calhoun County Sheriff gave me an 
opportunity to come and work with their department. In this county the dropout rate 
among youths was high; poverty was everywhere; and the crime rate was high. For 
starters, we decided to focus our attention on getting the youth out off the streets. Doing 
something that they all could be involved in would be basketball because they all could 
relate to it, male and female. Upon speaking to county council members, requesting that 
they become sponsors and supporters of what could be a great event, they agreed. We 
decided to do “hoops for hope.” Teachers, social workers and police officers would 
volunteer their time helping to share with these youths the importance of education, doing 
the right things and making good career choices. The sheriff department provided free 
food at each of these events. The event helped to bring the community together and the 
town appeared to be on the way up. 

It was brought to my attention that many of the black youth were given stiffer 
punishment, suspended from school and placed in jail. After meeting with officials, they 
confirmed that this was true. My supervisor agreed to meet with school officials to see 


what if anything law enforcement could do. One thing we all agreed upon was call in a 
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social worker before making any decision concerning youth. We had round table 
discussions concerning suspension and expulsion of children of color. The solicitor was 
informed of our concerns and asked what solutions we had if any. The time was now for 
me to share my plan. It was recommended that children who posed a problem to the 
school and/or community, before sending them off to jail, make every effort to assist 
them. One alternative was to allow children to perform community service and have them 
participate in a program designed by the church in which I served. If youth completed 
this program, all charges would be dropped; if not, they would be turned back over to the 
court. Needless to say, this program was a success. Ninety-five percent of the children 
completed this program. Since leaving my last charge, we are currently using the same 
model at Mount Zion AME Church where this program has already proven to be 
successful. I am grateful to and offer thanks to the solicitor, teachers, parents, youths, and 


members who believe in me enough to assist in helping others. 


Contextual Setting 
Georgetown County is located along the South Carolina coast between Myrtle 
Beach, a high-volume tourist destination to the north, and the historic city of Charleston 
to the south. “The county is about 815 square miles (eight largest in state). Its population 
density (63.3 persons per square mile) is lower than the state average but ranks in the 


middle of all South Carolina counties.” “The City of Georgetown, South Carolina, was 


* Susan L. Cutter, Jerry T. Mitchell and Michael S. Scott, “Revealing the Vulnerability of People 
and Places: A Case Study of Georgetown County, South Carolina,” accessed February 13, 2016, Annals of 
the Association of American Geographers 90, no 4 (2000):7 13-737. 
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founded in 1729 by Elisha Screven. In many ways Georgetown was quite similar to the 
Senegambia region of West Africa. This is due to the five rivers and the Atlantic Ocean 
which surrounds Georgetown, creating an abundance of fresh water and wildlife.’ “The 
targeted region includes Georgetown and Williamsburg Counties, contiguous counties 
located in the southeastern area of the state The population is 93, 809 people (2.0% of 
South Carolina’s 2012 population) in 33,702 households covering 1,972 square miles. 
Population density is 35.9 residents per square mile in Williamsburg and 58.2 in 
Georgetown.””* 

Two of the most socially vulnerable areas in Georgetown County are near its 
southern boundary and near the county center, both depicting poor minority areas. The 
poor are more susceptible to certain hazards due to lack of resource, poor quality housing, 
and the inability to recover quickly. Conversely, the richest households may experience 
greater material losses during a hazard event. The cultural diversity of the county ranges 
from a year round tourist-based population to one of the few remaining Gullah 
communities. South Carolina’s Gullah community is descendant from West African 
slaves brought over to work the indigo and rice plantations. The Gullah language, 
partially derived from the slave era, is still spoken by many rural Blacks along the coast. 

According to early oral histories a small group of believers had been conducting 
prayer meeting in a little wooden building they used for worship. These African- 
American residents sharecropped their land, along with managing and yielding a 


profitable harvest, saving a portion for the Lord. Many of these members knew little 


* Cutter, “Revealing the Vulnerability of People and Places,” 713-737. 


* Community Characteristics Data, accessed February 13, 2015, http//: www.census.gov. 
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about their ancestry, the lands from which they came, and the sources of their traditions, 
as a result of the enslavement of their ancestors. “In 1959, according to church records, 
approximately six acres of land was donated to Mt. Zion AME Church.’” Once trees and 
were removed and ground was leveled. The wooden structure was moved to its current 
location. The membership quickly grew from a small number to about two hundred and 
fifty members. Years later the once wooden structure was bricked in and fellowship 
hall added. 

At the 2014 South Carolina Post Conference, I was appointed as pastor of Mt. 
Zion AME Church in Georgetown, South Carolina. A youth ministry has been developed 
to help assist youth educational needs, school concerns, and personal concerns. A 
freedom readers program has been put in place to assist student school work after school. 
According to the church roll the current membership is 350 members. About sixty 
percent seniors, twenty percent middle age and twenty percent youth and young adults. 


The church membership continues to grow as a result of faithful members and leadership. 


Conclusion 
As I look back over the last twenty plus years of my life, I can now see that God 
has been working in me in wonderful ways that would lead to my present ministry 
vocation as well as my secular work in law enforcement. Wherein this law enforcement 
work may be considered secular by some, the state included, it is actually a ministry 
vocation to me. I can also see a pattern in my life where young people have gravitated 


toward me in that they find in me a trusted person even though I am in law enforcement. 


> Mount Zion Africa Methodist Episcopal Church Georgetown, South Carolina, Membership Roll. 
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So it 1s clear that both my passion and gifts for ministry is in working with youth and 
young adults. All of this has led to my present context need of working with at-risk 
youth. I am grateful that I can continue to expand on this work while working on 


developing a model of ministry that can be replicated, hopefully, by other churches. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This narrative serves as a fundamental and foundational document in support of 
my doctoral project in United Theological Seminary’s focus group: ‘Prophetic Preaching 
and Praxis.” [ am presently serving at Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
located in Georgetown, South Carolina. In this context I have highlighted several 
concerns in the life of the church that need addressing. My project title for this doctoral 
work is “A Collaborative Model for Mentoring At-Risk Youth at Mt Zion African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Community.” One of the primary issues that is a 
problem and deficit in light of the Christian faith is helping those who are in need. In this 
biblical foundation narrative I will address the subject: “Am I my brother’s keeper” and 
bring to light the word of God and the work of the Holy Spirit in addressing this subject. 
There is major concern that we all take a closer look at “Am I my brother’s keeper.” 
President Barack Obama has launched an initiative addressing my brother’s keeper.” He 
wants to work with faith-based groups and non-profit organizations. In doing this his 
hope is to ensure that every American who is willing to work hard and lift themselves up 
has the opportunity to get ahead and reach their full potential. 

I have chosen the Old Testament text of Genesis 4:9 and New Testament text of 


Titus 2:6-8 to serve as the primary biblical foundational texts in support of this narrative. 
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Historical Setting and Literary Genre 


In the Hebrew, the books of the law, the first five books of the Old Testament had 
no individual titles. The name Genesis, beginning, was given to the first of them in the 
earliest Greek translation.' The book of Genesis is about beginnings. This book begins 
with God’s creation of the world and its most blessed occupants. It tells of the Creator 
who watches over his people and promises them great things if they honor his 
commandments. The book of Genesis does not tell us everything we might like to know 
about the history of the universe and humankind because that lies outside God’s purpose 
in giving us the book. It focuses on God’s acts and reveals his plan to redeem humans 
from sin. Conservative scholars adhered to the traditional view of Moses as author of 
Genesis, while some writers speculated freely about literary origins and sources without 
questioning the Mosaic authorship of Genesis. 

Throughout the rest of the bible, the authorship of Genesis is attributed to Moses 
as the writer of the first five books of the Old Testament, known as the books of Moses or 
law of Moses. Jesus alluded to Jewish three-fold division of The Old Testament, when he 
said, “There are my words which I spoke to you, while I was still with you, that 
everything written about me in the law of Moses and in the prophets, and the psalms must 
be fulfilled (Lk 24:44). 

It was in the seventeenth century that serious questions were raised concerning the 


composition of Genesis. The questions dealt with source criticism rather than with the 


' Charles M. Layman, /nterpreter’s Commentary, Vol. 1 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1971), 


>The New Revised Standard Version of the Bible, Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2009). 
Unless otherwise noted, all bible citations will come from the New Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
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author himself. Source criticism involves attempting to identify the source which a 
particular author may have relied upon in composing a certain document. The focus of 
source criticism is to investigate the source of biblical material particularly in cases 
where two parallels exist. With some reasonable guesswork it is possible to deduce 
sources not identified as such genealogies. Genesis, like so much of the rest of the bible, 
belongs among the supreme works of human literature. It is great in literature because of 
its honesty and realism. This book, as is the rest of the bible, brings us face to face with 
the One who was and is still at work. 

Our first parents, Adam and Eve, were created in the image of God and placed in 
most ideal of environment, the Garden of Eden. They were engaged in the sweetest 
communion and worship of God and blessed with the task of being cultivators; they were 
as farmers who cared for the garden as “dressers of the garden.” Their work and worship 
were severely affected when they exercised their will and chose as free moral agents to 
disobey God’s word, disregard his will and demand their independence from God’s 
goodness, grace and fellowship. After their expulsion from Eden, Adam and Eve began to 
raise a family in their Fallen State. The birth of Cain was perceived and hailed as “That 
man from the Lord” (Gen 4:1b). 

The biblical and contemporary literature of the historical setting in this text is 
striking. However, I would continue to say that the account of Cain and Abel, as it 
pertains to my theme, “My Brother’s Keeper” and mentoring, does lend itself to some 
fertile research and speculation. I would venture to say that the economics of the time 
was a bartering system. Cain could trade his cultivated produce for the equivalence in 


cattle/animal for his sacrifice from his brother to God. It also appears that Cain and Abel 
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displayed some aspects of organized labor. Each was employed respectfully in agriculture 
and animal husbandry. Their specialty of work is brought out in the Genesis account. The 
idea of a work-ethic engagement in productive labor was taught by their parents, the first 
mentors. Laziness and idleness were not entertained. Cain and Abel were gainfully 
employed and made good at it. 

The Cain and Abel story impacts the theme of “My Brother’s Keeper” in regards 
to the exercise of their free moral agency. Their parents must have taught them 
everything they needed to know about God, worship, and offerings. Cain and Abel very 
first worship to God ends in Cain killing his brother. Just as his parents, Cain would be 
held responsible for his choice and his action. 

This idea of ownership and taking personal responsibility for one’s decisions and 
actions is fundamental in the mentoring process. The mentees are taught that there are 
consequences, rewards and satisfaction in the right decision-making process. Cain 
thought he was acting in secret, but of course everything is open before God. Cain was 
responsible and God told him so. Abel’s choice was to believe and bow to God with his 
offering, while Cain totally ignored this. 

Many Christians look at the bible as the inerrant word of God. Many are literalist 
in all of their interpretation of scripture while others see many different types of literature 
at work to convey a larger meaning. “It is important for an understanding of Genesis (and 
of the Pentateuch as a whole) to see it as a literary work and to attempt to define its 


literary genre.’””? 


7 RN. Whybray, “Genesis,” “Literary Genre,” in The Oxford Bible Commentary, eds. John 
Barton and John Muddiman (Oxford, NY: Oxford University Press, 2001), 39. 
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The teachings from Sunday school as a child had a specific meaning of many 
stories of the faith. It was only when I attended seminary was I taught the meaning and 
distinction of different types of literature in the bible. Such teaching pointed out: 

In their accounts of the past ages they [Hebrew writers] did not distinguish 

between myth, legend and what we call ‘Historical facts. It was not their primary 

purpose to establish the exact truth of the events that they described, but rather to 

raise in their reader a consciousness of their own identity and a feeling that they 

were citizens of a great and noble city or race.* 


Hence, the book of Genesis as a whole and many characters and events in particular, 


must be viewed in a certain context of a deeper meaning beyond the literal meaning. 


Biblical Themes Present in Passage 
Several biblical themes are derived from the Cain and Abel account. 
Among the lessons or truths which the narrative teaches may be: the nature of 
temptation and the manner in which it should be resisted; the consequences to 
which an unsubdued temper may lead a man; the gradual steps by which in the 
end a deadly crime may be committed, the need of sincerity of purpose lest our 
offering should be rejected; God’s care for the guilty sinner after he has been 
punished; the interdependence upon one another of members of the human race; 
and the duties and obligations which we all owe to each other.° 
The theme of blood animal sacrifice making atonement for the soul is taught in Abel’s 
offering of lambs to God. Abel’s offering is told to be that “‘of the first born of his flock 
and of their fat portions,” which essentially means that he offered from the very best of 
what he had. 


The blood atonement theme goes back to the Fall when God covered Adam and 


Eve in animal’s clothing. “God is to be acknowledged with thankfulness, not only in 


* Whybray, “Genesis.” 39-40. 


> James Orr, The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia, Vol.\ (Chicago, 11: The Howard- 
Severance Company, 1915), 539. 
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giving us food, but in giving us clothes.”° The bloodshed signifies the theme of salvation 
and forgiveness (atonement-covering). Because Adam and Eve sinned, God created a 
covering based on the shedding of blood and death of two innocent animals. No one can 
cover his/her sin by human effort. The bible tells us, “For the life of the flesh is in the 
blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for your souls: for it is 
the blood that makes atonement by reason of the life (Lev 17:11).” The theme of sin and 
its deviation on the human race and creation itself is re-iterated. Cain displayed pride, 
rebellion, anger, deception and deliberate violence in his dealings with Abel. “In Cain’s 
character we see a terrible outburst of self-will, pride, and jealousy, leading to a total and 
relentless renunciation of all human ties and affection.” 

The story of Cain’s murder of Abel shows how the break between man and God 

becomes also a breach in human relationships. Sin is now a fact of human 

existence. It crouches a demon at the door of the evildoer (4:7). It must be 

mastered. Blood feuds between agriculturalist (Cain) and herdsmen (Abel), with 

their rival forms of worship, mar the earth.® 
What must not be missed in the vertical relationship of how Cain’s offering, more 
importantly attitude, to God was unacceptable, so was his horizontal attitude toward his 
brother as well. This text centers also on relationship to our brother (neighbor). 

Sin is much more than the overt act of murder; it is a problem that originates in 


the heart. Sin is so powerful that it causes a man to hate and kill his own brother as is 


clear from the fact that referred to Cain and Abel. Sin is so hateful to God that it 


°Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry's Commentary in One Volume (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1960), 124. 


’ James Orr. The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia, 539. 


* Abingdon Bible Handbook, ed. Edward P. Blair (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1975), 92. 
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penetrates God’s heart with grief and sorrow. With all the ugliness in the heart of Cain, 
God patiently awaits to restore him and humankind from their rebellious state. 

While Genesis records the judgment of God on rebellious men, it also depicts his 
unfailing mercy toward them. He seeks to deliver them from the condition into 
which their folly has brought them. Though man’s struggle with evil will be long 
and acute, we learn that God will make a way of escape. A remnant, a righteous 
line obedient to him, will become his saving instrument in the world.’ 


We see here God not only as One who rightly punishes evil but also as One who would 


show grace and mercy. 


What is Pleasing to God 
God wants our mind, our body and our will. God will never lead us to do anything 
that is contrary to his written word. It pleases God that we are united in fellowship with 
him. God’s will is that we be children; however, until we are born of God, he cannot lead 
us as a father leads his children. God cannot direct us further in his will. It is pleasing to 


him that we are converted so that we may have his divine plan and purpose. 


The prophet Jeremiah warned the people because many of them apparently 
believed they were absolved of their sins by going to the temple regularly. The warning is 
relevant for us today. God expects godly behavior and reverence for him that causes us to 
seek to live godly lives that please and honor him. God is interested in us as his children. 
God has provided for our salvation and wants each of us to experience the meaning and 


satisfaction of his will for our lives. God wants the humans he made be happy that they 


” Abingdon Bible Handbook, 92. 
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may enjoy life. But God also knows that we are incapable of planning our own destiny 
for life. He knows that we may not always know or do what is best for us. 

It is important to grasp the concept of what is pleasing to God. It is also important 
to understand that it is God’s will, not my will. When we understand this, it brings 
pleasure to God. This is so because much of our spiritual growth is learning to live lives 
pleasing to God. It is God’s will that we give thanks in everything and be sanctified. The 
will of God can refer not only to his immutable decrees and his pleasures but also his 
general providence. 

When we examine the story of Cain killing Abel, we can see a horrible lack of 
love which should have existed between humans as equal creatures, not just because they 
were fleshly brothers, though this makes the matter sharper, but simply because they 
were created equally by God. They were of the same flesh, the same blood, and of one 
race. God tells Cain you can still be accepted: “you have made a mistake, but there is a 
way out.” Cain was offered a choice to make amends fo his initial failure. The same can 
be said for our “troubled youth” who have made bad decisions. Not only will God accept 
troubled youth, but we should as well. It seems to me that God is telling Cain to go back 
and do what he should have done in the first place: love his brother, treat him with 
respect and mentor him as a big brother should for this is pleasing to God. 

As Christians we are called not to do as Cain, but to do as Abel, always giving our 
best to God because this is pleasing to God. It is recommended that we return to the first 
two great commandments to love God, to love our brothers and sisters, and to love our 


neighbor, as ourselves. Youth who are in trouble are our little brothers and sisters who 
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look to us for guidance. If God shows care for a guilty sinner after an act of sin, as 


Christians we should show care to one another, especially if they are troubled youth. 


Freewill and Moral Choice 

The story of Cain and Abel is unique in drawing out both the significance of 
murder and the question of responsibility. Abel is killed by his brother Cain before the 
bestowal of the Ten Commandments; that is, he kills Abel without an understanding of 
future consequences. He kills Abel with what appears to be self-will. If Cain was 
disappointed, maybe it was because he hoped that with his sacrifice he would gain favor 
with God. “The conflict at play in this story is one of both benevolent and malevolent. 
Cain is not only disappointed at his offering neglected by God but also jealous and 
hateful toward Abel.”' His rage could have come when God show himself to be God, 
using his freedom of choice and by choosing Abel’s offering over his. 

A person’s will is free only if he/she is free to act upon it. This means that, with 
regard to any of their first-order desires, they are free either to make that desire their will 
or to make some other first desire instead. Whatever their will, the will of the person 
whose will is free could have been otherwise: they could have done otherwise than to 
constitute his/her will as they did. 

God knows that not everyone will accept his offer of freewill. Those who reject 
Christ do so against his wishes and according to their own freewill. He gives us freedom 


to choose between righteousness and sin, and with that freedom comes responsibility for 
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both the choice and consequences. Unfortunately, humans chose to disobey God and 
occasionally make the wrong choices, but the responsibility is theirs, not God’s, on the 
ground that they are free. 

Troubled youth make poor decisions, and we can use our freewill to be our 
brother’s keeper in their recovery. Many of these youth are waiting for someone to step- 
up and help them. According to John Calvin, “let us remember to keep within the limits 
that freedom which is promised and offered to us in God.”'' The problem of free will is 
finding room in the world for ourselves. A person who is free to do what he/she wants to 
do may not yet be in a position to have the will they want. The enjoyment of freedom 
comes easily to some while others struggle to achieve it. The enjoyment of free will 
simply means the satisfaction of certain desires. When I am said to have done something 
of my own freewill, it implies that I could have acted otherwise. It is only when it is 
believed that I could have acted otherwise that I am held to be morally responsible for 
what I have done. A human is not thought to be morally responsible for an action if it was 


not in their power to avoid. 


Brother’s/Sister’s Keeper 
The idea of being our brother’s and sister’s keeper comes down to what our 
responsibilities are and are not to other people, especially other believers. We have 
responsibilities to troubled youth, just as Cain had to Abel. “Those who are unconcerned 


in the affairs of their brethren, and take no care, when they have opportunity to prevent 
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their hurt in their bodies, goods, or good name, especially in their souls, do, in effect, 
speak Cain’s language.”'? We are to minister to their needs. Many agree that we should 
be our sister’s keeper. Cain is not a good example of what being the keeper of his brother 
should have been. Being the oldest brother, Cain should have mentored Abel and served 
as his keeper. However, he kills his brother and finds himself answering to the master 
keeper. God promises Cain he would be his keeper, at least from the physical stand point. 

When Abel was regarded as his brother’s inferior, he was, nevertheless, a diligent 

worshipper of God. But the first-born worshipped God negligently and 

perfunctorily, though he had, the Divine kindness, arrived at so high a dignity; 

and therefore, God enlarges upon his sin, because he had not at least imitated his 

brother, whom he ought to have surpassed as for in piety as he did in the degree of 
honour. !? 
Although God provides grace to Cain, he chose to continue rejecting God, and this 
attitude was passed on to his offspring. 

Being our brother’s keeper means taking others’ best interests at heart. At times, it 
may mean giving to others or inconveniencing ourselves. As Christians our responsibility 
is to empathize with others and consider their well-being as our own, even if they are 
troubled youth. 

When we think about being our sister’s keeper, we must be as Jesus was to the 
sheep, safe guarding them while guiding them. We must be their custodian, watcher and 
caretaker. Important to many Christians is the ideas that we are all our brother’s/sister’s 


keepers. Several months ago the President of the United States, Barack Obama, launched 


an initiative called “My Brother’s Keeper.” He said, “For decades, opportunity has 
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lagged behind for boys and young men of color. But across the country, faith-based 
groups and non-profit organizations are helping put these boys and young men on the 
path to success.”!* We must join in and help because if we do not, who will. God would 
be pleased because he commands us to care for one another. Sometime this is taken to 
mean that we have responsibility to watch out for and care for one another, even troubled 


youth. We are told that loving one another is the greatest of all the commandments. 


Ordinances of God 

When one reads the Holy Writ of God, especially the first few books of the Old 
Testament, one comes across such words as commandments, statutes, precepts and laws. 
These words and others (such as ordinances) speak of God’s will for the people of the 
covenant. The word commandment is defined as the expression of God’s will for his 
people. The commandment is a divine ordinance. “Keeping the commandments indicates 
a pattern of life, i.e., one of human fidelity to the covenant.”!> When we revisit this 
brother’s keeper text of Genesis, we see in some part that the caring for one’s brother is a 
forerunner of many ordinances that is to come. Many of these ordinances speak of caring 
for the elderly, widows and orphans. Some speak to being kind to strangers. The bottom 
line of this understanding is sympathy, care and outreach. 

We should be reminded that being our brother’s keeper means not forgetting or 
ignoring those who are in need of help, especially if they are elderly, poor, strangers, 


widows and orphans. Let us not think so much of ourselves that we forget about others 
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who are in need. Persons who are strangers, elderly, widows and orphans did not choose 
this style of life. God cares about them so much that he protects and provided for them, 
and we should do likewise. Some humans are criticized for being slow to show concern 
and compassion for those in need. But we have faith that is enough reason to care for 
those who deal with any form of injustice. “God calls on the divine assembly to bring 
about just legal decisions for the poor.”!® Things won’t get better for them unless we all 
work together in our personal lives, community and church. All persons, regardless of 


their status, were created by God. 


The Central Issues of the Text 

One central issue in Genesis 4 1s brotherly love. This love for one another and 
one’s neighbor and even one’s enemies, according to God, is fundamental to healthy 
relationships and positive productive life. To be our sister’s keeper is an expression of the 
indwelling love of God which abounds in the hearts of believers. Sibling’s duties 
manifest itself in “no hate,” “no murder” or “no destruction or defacing God’s image.” 
Beyond self-sacrifice this love manifests itself wonderfully in the bond and fellowship of 
the Christian community. Making the appropriate sacrifice 1s yet another issue of the text. 
“The different occupations of the brothers, therefore. are not to be regarded as a proof of 
the differences in their disposition. This comes out first in the sacrifice, which they 
offered after a time to God.” !’Cain was a tiller of the ground and he also was a keeper of 


sheep. Each brother offered sacrifice connected with their occupation. These occupations 
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were probably taught by their father (Adam) who himself was a tiller of the ground, an 


assignment given to him in Eden and the keeper of cattle (for sacrifice) after God had 
clothed him in animal skins. Cain’s agriculture sacrifice from the ground signifies the 
“bloodless” religion of human endeavor without God. Abel’s animal sacrifice followed in 
the “blood-shedding” example set by God for man’s sin. This foreshadows the cross. 
Hebrews 9:22 reminds us that without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin. 
The blood of Jesus was a better sacrifice than all the blood shedding in the Old 
Testament. This was the prophetic message God intended for mankind and hopefully for 
the nation of Israel to observe. They pointed to the cross: ‘““The lamb of God that takes 
away the sins of the whole world.” 

Another central issue is the sin of pride. Cain, by the jealousy of his brother’s 
more excellent and acceptable blood sacrifice/offering, exemplified and demonstrated his 
pride and arrogance. This foundational sin is the cause of Lucifer’s fall and consignment 
to eternal punishment. “How you have fallen from heaven, O star of the morning, son of 
the dawn! You have been cut down to the earth, You who have weakened the nations! 
But you said in your heart, ‘I will ascend to heaven; I will raise my throne above the stars 
of God, And I will sit on the mount of assembly in the recesses of the north. ‘I will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will make myself like the Most High.” 

Isaiah 14:12-15 addresses the fall of Lucifer whose pride, arrogance and rebellion 
are expressed in the following quotes found in Isaiah. 

“T will ascend into heaven” 
“T will exalt my throne” 
“T will sit also upon the mount” 


“T will ascend above the heights” 
“T will be like the Most High” 
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Satan’s pride is behind the seat of corrupt human government. The New Testament 


speaks of this power and rulers in high places. 


Word Study 

The name “Cain” means “T have acquired a man with or from the Lord” (Gen 
4:1). Some scholars have argued that what Eve meant was, “I have acquired or created a 
man with God, thus ‘claiming divine paternity’ for Cain and divine maternity”!® for 
herself. The name Cain could also mean “I have produced a man with the help of the 
Lord.”!’ This means that Eve is recognizing God as the ultimate source of Cain. 

Addressing the subject of sin, one commentary suggests that “sin will crouch, 
which means you shall be ruled by it, rather than accepting it as it is and understanding an 
adversary, but yet you may/should rule over it.2720 

One scholar says, “sin makes its first and only appearance in the primeval history 
at Gen 4:7, where it crouches like a lurking demon, ready to spring upon unwary Cain to 
dominate his will.”7! 

The expression has been interpreted that “if Cain wants God’s favor and 
acceptance, a sin-offering in the form of an animal was just outside of his tent door 


within his grasp or reach. It was available for reconciliation instead of his continued 


hardened state of rejection.”** “Cain’s younger brother is named Abel, which suggests the 
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Hebrew word for breath.””? “Although one may argue that Abel’s name was intended to 
signify the general condition of humanity as subject to death, it is better to see the name 


as an anticipation of Abel’s premature death.””* 


Conclusion 

The story of Cain and Abel is told 1n the fourth chapter of Genesis. A very 
important question 1s asked, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” The fact is we have an 
obligation to perform duties to those who are in need of food, shelter, medical, clothing, 
physical or emotional help. Those of us who are eminently blessed are responsible for 
assisting others regardless of their relationship. 

Mentoring 1s a vital and significant measure that has been passed down from 
generation to generation. I can remember my older siblings mentoring me. I could always 
count on them for guidance and protection. If I needed something tangible or intangible, 
they would try to provide it for me. Weiicr should understand that they are not meant to 
replace a parent, guardian or teacher. A mentor is not a disciplinarian or decision-maker 
for a troubled youth. Instead, a mentor echoes the positive values and cultural heritage 
parents and guardians are teaching. Since the expectations of each child vary, the 
mentor’s job is to encourage the development of a flexible relationship that responds to 
the mentor’s and the troubled youth needs. Mentors are desperately needed to provide 
love, companionship and guidance. Family tragedy, divorce and financial problems can 


leave youth lonely and longing for adult support. They need help with their school work, 
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a listening ear and unwavering encouragement. Most troubled youth do not have anyone 
in their life that cares enough to listen to them. The most significant thing a troubled 
youth might need is someone who gives them the time of the day and listens to what they 
have to say. Mentoring a troubled youth is not always sharing your knowledge or 
thoughts, but allowing the youth to share their life with you, and just lending a 
sympathetic ear. 

At its most basic level, mentoring helps because it guarantees a young person that 
there is someone who cares about them. Like God loves and cares about us, with 
mentoring, a child is not alone in dealing with day- to- day challenges in the world and 
society today. Thousands of children are crying out for someone to love and help them. 
There are children that have so much to offer to our world, but need a helping hand. 
Mentoring a child in a positive way could make a profound difference in their life. I have 
found in my research that being a mentor is someone between a parent and a friend who 
guides a child walking in uncertain terrain. 

There is no age restriction in caring for a brother or sister; however, I have chosen 
to concentrate on youth who are in need. Helping others, especially those who are poor, 
troubled and without direction, instills a sense of self-worth. Nothing satisfies my need 
for self-worth as doing for others. Many youths are begging for help that they may be 
saved. We may not be able to save them, but we can do our best to help guide and give 


them direction. We are our brother’s keeper. 
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New Testament Foundational Text 

In the opening part of this foundational section, I lifted up an overall theme of 
mentoring at-risk young people in the Georgetown Church Community where I presently 
serve. I chose as an Old Testament foundational text Genesis 4:9. My New Testament 
foundational text is Titus 2:6-8. I shared a concept of mentoring from the biblical 
perspective. Now I am turning my attention to some mentoring in a religious context as 
observed first in the early church and down through the ages. In this unit I will cover 
significant periods of time and highlight how by and through faith, individual and groups 
of persons were mentored, and how they in turn lived a life of Christian witness. 

The epistle of Titus is one of thirteen New Testament letters attributed to Paul and 

one of three that collectively known as Pastoral Letters. The letter opens with an 

unusually expansive salutation, which identifies the writer as Paul. The Epistle to 

Titus was written after Paul’s first imprisonment in Rome. The approximate date 

is A. D. 63. It was written after Paul left Crete, but before he reached Nicopolis. It 

is difficult to determine the actual place where Paul wrote, though Rome and 

Corinth have been mentioned by various scholars.” 
The epistle of Titus is one of an old apostle writing to a son in the gospel “to assist him in 
carrying out his mission in a tough spot (Crete). The nature of the counsel offered him 
indicates that the church members there were undisciplined in personal habits, 
quarrelsome, insubordinate and indolent in their Christian service.” 

The letter to Titus opens with the customary greeting of the first-century. The 
greetings of the writer went immediately to the business of the kind of people to be 


appointed as leaders in the congregation. It also emphasizes the Christian community’ s 


ability to be a force for good in society and expresses concerns about leadership in the 
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community and the church. It was expected that good order, good teaching, good people, 
and good conduct would assist the promotion of the gospel. 

This [Titus’] task is to improve the understanding of Christian truth and the level 

of Christian living and service in the church. To do this he must teach sound 

doctrine as opposed to the sick teachings of the heretics.?’ 
Titus is to do good work and display sound doctrine by living right. He is warned to be 
on his guard against the Jewish and Greek opponents which he would encounter while 
doing his work. 

“According to Galatians, Paul was accompanied by Barnabas and a Greek named 
Titus when he visited Jerusalem for the second time after his call to be an apostle to the 
Gentiles.”** Because of Titus’ Greek background, Paul makes much of him not having to 
be circumcised when he was accompanied to Jerusalem. Titus is notably associated with 
Paul’s Corinthian ministry and seems to have been especially heavily involved in Paul’s 
collection efforts. At this time Titus is not a representative of the local church, but is an 
associate of Paul. One scholar identifies Titus as “a Gentile partner and co-worker of 
Paul?” 

We know nothing about the church in Crete other than what the letter to Titus 
tells us. In fact, any information about life in Crete at this time is scarce. We do know 
that prominent in the church at Crete were deceivers. We presume that the Cretan church 
was founded among urban Gentiles raised in the pagan culture of the Empire. 

The only references to Crete in the New Testament are in the epistle of Titus. Paul 


had left Titus in Crete to exercise pastoral supervision over the churches there. 
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The character of the people is described in a quotation from a prophet of their 
own: Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.°° 


In the classical age of Greek history, they never held a leading position. They are 
mentioned chiefly as traders and mercenary soldiers, skilled especially in shooting a bow. 
During the Hellenistic period, Crete remained free. Demetrius Nicator made the island his 
base of operations before his defeat. “Scholars sometimes speculate that success among 
Hellenists may have served as a transition for the Christians movement in its eventual 
spread to the Greek-speaking Gentile world, but the New Testament writings do not make 
that point explicitly.’”>! 

Crete is said to have contained a hundred cities. At that period the Cretans were 
still famed as daring sailors. The Cretan Jews were influential enough to secure the 
patronage of Rome. Being oppressed by the people, they appealed to Rome, which 
granted them protection. There was a strong and prosperous body of Jews in Crete, and 
Cretans are mentioned among the strangers present at the feast of Pentecost found in Acts 
2:11. The Cretans were known as immoral people. Titus must have had a difficult task on 
his hand trying to organize and stimulate the work of the church in such an environment. 
The realization is that Titus needed encouragement and authorization to carry out his 
assigned task given by Paul. “Paul speaks, writes, to Titus as a counsellor in that he will 


be enabled to present the church’s teaching clearly but also to refute those who contradict 


it, 34 
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Political Setting 


The beliefs of the church were being threatened and loyalty was being tested by 
persecution. By the end of the first century, the church was clearly labeled subversive. 
The official religion of the empire respected the old gods as civic protectors and patrons 
and enforced veneration of the emperor as a pledge of civil obedience. Typically, every 
subject of the empire was expected or required to offer a sacrifice on the altar of the 
emperor. This could take the form of dropping a pinch of incense into the altar fire in 
front of the emperor’s statue. Many citizens regarded this as a gesture similar to pledging 
allegiance to the flag or singing a national anthem. But the Christians refused to honor the 
old gods. They would not respect the emperor. Even a pinch of incense upon his altar was 
intolerable. They knew only one Lord. They would appear to worship no other. This 
determination usually closed civic position to Christians. They could not serve in the 
Roman armies or hold public offices. To do so would have required acceptance of the 
official religion. The Christians’ consequent withdrawal from public life and military 
service seemed only to confirm the empire’s suspicions. As the church grew more and 
more apart, members were charged with crimes both revolting and preposterous. The 
general public readily believed such accusations against an apparently secretive and 
anarchical society. 

Wild tales of cannibalism and lust were circulated concerning the Christian 
celebration of the Sacrament of Holy Communion. “The secrecy of the early Christian 


rites and misunderstandings of Christian language and of the agape and Eucharist led 
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pagans to suppose them guilty of flagitious promiscuity, incest, and cannibalism.’”*° 


Christians believed that their Lord was truly present in their midst as they ate the bread 
and drank the wine. Active imaginations unfriendly to the church made this imperfectly 
understood behavior. It is interesting to note that the government of Rome was quite 
restrained in dealing with the Christians. They were not to be hunted out, but if publicly 
accused, they had to be arraigned. Even though convicted, they were to be permitted a 
change of heart. If they would offer the token sacrifice to the emperor, they were to be 
acquitted. Only the unrepentant and unwavering were to be punished, usually with death. 
When we sit back and do nothing to help troubled youth who are clearly in need of 
mentoring, it is as if we are putting them to death. 

There was a change of emperors in Rome and it is somewhat similar to a change 
of government in a modern state. The Emperor of Rome for a portion of Paul’s life was 
Nero. “He ruled as the Roman emperor from 54-68 CE. When revolts broke out in 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain, Nero was finally declared public enemy by the Rome Senate.”** 
He took on the name Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus. At the death of 
Claudius, Nero came to the throne. He was not the son of Claudius, but his widowed 
mother pushed him forward and had him crowned emperor at seventeen. Britannicus, his 
half-brother, was the rightful heir, but through the mother’s maneuvering, Nero was 
chosen. He had not served as emperor for one year when he had Britannicus poisoned. 

Although Nero was married, he openly lived with a woman who was not his wife 


despite his mother’s protest. Fed up with his mother’s interference, “Nero is reported to 
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have murdered his mother and his wife Octavia in order to marry the beautiful Poppea, 
whom he also later murdered.”*° Later there were people who said that Nero set the city 
of Rome on fire. Whether or not he started the fire, he was determined to find the guilty 
party. Nero looked around for a scapegoat, “Nero blamed the fire on Christians who were 
an unpopular new group in Roman society; he ordered the brutal execution of a number 
of Christians.’*° Christians were thrown to the lions in the coliseum, beaten to death, or 
set on fire as a means to provide light for Nero. All who could get away, including 
Christians, left Rome. The church went into hiding throughout the entire empire. 
Christians were arrested and persecuted unmercifully. Horrible stories of torture reached 
Paul and he himself made some narrow escapes. This is just how many of these troubled 
youth feel, like they have made a narrow escape from poverty, mistreatment and lack of 
education. Nero and his men were set on ending the Christians testimonies for Christ. As 
Christians we are set on keeping the testimonies of Christ alive and we do this by being 
our sister’s keeper. Not only will we have a testimony, but trouble youth will have 
testimonies as well in that someone or a group of persons was daring in offering to young 


people a different path of not only escape but also a more secure future. 


Social/Economic Setting 
In this letter to Titus, Paul explained that the Savior Jesus Christ was the savior of 
all men, slaves included. A slave could best show true devotion by exemplifying the 


Savior’s teachings 1n his life, circumscribed as that life might be. 
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The economy and culture of the Roman Empire of the second century would have 
collapsed if it were not for slavery. The food supply depended heavily on the institution 
of slavery. Slave labor was used to work on large farms. Galley slaves powered the oars 
of the ships that carried commerce over the seas. Copper, silver, and gold mines took 
slaves down underground to mine the precious ore. “It was expected that these slaves of 
the empire would die working.”*’ Educated slaves became tutors among the wealthy and 
were often trusted managers on large estates. Christianity would not excuse a person from 
failure to fulfill his function and role in life, whatever it might be. Slaves were to be good 
slaves, submissive, faithful, and respectful to their masters, whether good or bad. His 
model would be Christ who came to give his life for a ransom to all humans, not from 
slavery to human masters, but from slavery to the love of Christ. The slave and every 
Christian would aim to live by love. This kind of love was to be extended by Christians to 
their own families. Our family include troubled youth who have no one to care for them: 
therefore, we show our love by mentoring them. We are our brother’s keepers in showing 
God’s gracious love for humankind. 

Traders, politicians, and slaveholders on the farms became richer. Artisans, 
farmers, and slaves became poorer and found themselves at the mercy of the wealthy. 
“The price was to be based on the amount for which he was originally acquired, pro-rated 
to the number of years left to Jubilee.”°® The gap between the haves and have nots has 


widened. This is certainly true because there is a gap when it comes to being our sister’s 
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keeper. They have no food, no friends and no family. Mt. Zion African Methodist 


Episcopal Church, located in Georgetown, South Carolina, will continue to help these 
youth grow closing the gap. 

The church was growing up along the routes of commerce in the trading centers 
and capital cities of Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, Thyatira, Sardis, and Antioch. These were 
the cities where the ferment of the breakdown of old ways and the influx of new ways 
was taking place. These cities were also centers of decadent pagan religions. Greek and 
Egyptian deities were honored with temples, statues, prostitute-priestesses, cultic 
practices, and all the attendant vices and immoralities. It was customary for young 
women before their marriage to prostitute themselves to strangers at the sanctuary. For 
some, this act was considered a holy sacrifice to the divine principle of fertility. The 
money obtained from this prostitution went to maintain the sanctuary. There were some 
known as official temple prostitutes. This was a busy area, especially with sailors. There 
was never a shortage of customers. There were certain figurines sold as a lucky charm to 
prevent mariners from shipwreck and drowning. Visitors who purchased these charms 
had no idea that they were used to celebrate a cult. Sailors and their prostitutes swarmed 
the docks awaiting incoming ships. 

At the same time there was the growing popularity of emperor worship. The 
deification of the emperor of Rome began in the east almost concurrently with the rise of 
Christianity. Titus was left at Crete to deal with a struggling congregation. Brutality, 


violence, greed, and sexual perversions had been the converts’ way of life. In light of 
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this, “Paul spoke to Titus about self-control and instructed him to rebuke his opponents 
so that they would be sound in faith.’ 

It is interesting to think about the nature of the congregations where slave and 
master sometimes sat side by side to receive the bread and wine at the Supper of their 
Lord. In fact, “Paul sent Onesimus, a runaway slave, back to his master, Philemon, with a 
letter, which urges Philemon to receive Onesimus as a beloved brother, as a member of 
the church and not as a slave.”*° Convinced by Paul, Onesimus not only returns to his 
master, but he is able to reach slaves who would not otherwise listen to the gospel. The 
leveling and unifying function of the local congregation was crucial then as it is today. It 
is not slave and master whom Paul now bids respect each other but brothers in Christ. 

The Syrian Christians wrote in response to certain needs arising in the churches. It 
is also true that one by one certain apostles themselves had been removed by old age or 
death. In the persecutions of Emperor Nero, Paul and others paid the full price. 
Eyewitnesses to Jesus were becoming very scarce. It was a period of survival. The same 
can be said for troubled youth. It is a period of survival. There seems to be no one there 
to help them in their time of need. When we step up by mentoring people in need, we are 


simply being our brother’s keeper. 
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Religious Setting 


By the end of the first century, the church’s expectation of Jesus’ immediate 
return had diminished. Apparently, the Christian community would have its mission 
identity in the world for some time. Reckless, urgent living and crisis preaching abated. It 
did not appear that Christ’s commission to his church to bring all the world to faith could 
be completed as quickly as first supposed. 

Christianity was a religion of head and heart. Commitment to sound doctrine was 
essential. Faith was not blind. But one could not commit the head alone. As a human was 
reborn and renewed, new life would fill their heart. Self-control and love were both 
God’s gifts. Their fruit would be evident in a life applied to good deeds. 

Polygamy was widespread in the ancient world. In a very real sense, the one 
totally new virtue brought by Christianity was chastity. Divorce and infidelity were far 
more common than today. Cults of prostitution surrounded many of the Greek temples. It 
was not out of caprice that the pastor looked to enforce the Christian ideal of chastity and 
inviolability of marriage bond. The church in Crete was facing a number of difficulties. 
They had ungodly leaders who were distorting the truth of the Gospel and creating havoc 
in the church. They had ungodly people who were living counter Christian lives. They 
had no testimony. They had a general spirit of rebellion that, so to speak, disguised the 


power of the Gospel of Jesus. 


The Central Themes of the Text 
There are times when we wonder what our purpose in life is. While attending 


United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio, in the focus group “Prophetic Preaching 
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and Praxis,” mentors of this group helped the group in many ways to examine what our 
purpose is, especially as it relates to our context. For us, it would be a tremendous help in 
knowing the answer. Realizing how God wants to use our lives, if we work before we set 
goals, maybe this will help us to avoid frustration and disappointments. Being confident 
in why God created us could also help us avoid banging our heads against the wall and 
running in circles. Maybe this is how these troubled youths feel. When there is no one to 
talk to, no one to help, they may wonder what their purpose is. Feeling that there is no 
fulfillment in their life, they inevitably leave feeling like they have not achieved 
anything. Paul mentored Titus during difficult times, even while he feared for his life. 

Titus’ responsibility would be to appoint elders who would set the standard. Titus 
was the church leader who would take on the challenges and vanquish the heretics by 
refuting their arguments. The realization is that Titus needed encouragement and 
authorization to carry out his assigned task given by Paul. He was to endure although he 
would be persecuted. “The chief aim of the writer [Paul] is to raise the level of character 
[people of Crete].*! 

“The letter to Titus is primarily concerned with the appointment of the church 
leaders, though in this letter unlike 1 Timothy, terms such as bishop and elder seem to be 
used interchangeably for the same generic position. This letter is also eminently 
concerned with stemming the tide of false teaching in the church.”” Titus had to deal 


with the situation at Crete. 


*! Walter Lock, “The Pastoral Epistles,” in Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles (Edinburg: T & T Clark, Charles Scribner’s Son 1924), 121. 


* Powell, HarperCollins Bible, 1056. 
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There are false teachers, mainly converted Jews, laying stress on the Jewish law, 

on myths and genealogies, wasting time on worthless controversies. Paul had 

begun to organize them and had left Titus to finish his work. 
Paul had firsthand knowledge of the scope of the work at Crete. Now, as a mentor with 
years of experience, he is writing to his young protégé with a word of instruction and 
encouragement. Titus was reminded of the power and responsibility he had when it came 
to his prophetic gift. The Holy Spirit was to be used in helping to renew the church. He 
was given advice for the proper relationships a pastor should have with the people. He 
was to keep pure his relationships with his parishioners. There came instructions for 
dealing with the widows. It was important that Titus put teaching and guidance of the 
congregation into the hands of faithful enlightened people who could be counted on to 
hold the true doctrine they had been taught and to pass it along faithfully to others.*! 
Titus was to teach these restless Cretans to be subject to proper authority, always ready to 
participate in anything for the good of the community, speaking no evil of anyone, but 
manifesting the meekness and gentleness of Christ unto all. 

Titus is exhorted to speak the things that are in accord with the sound doctrine, or 
really the healthful teaching, and in doing so he should counsel the various members of 
the Christian society. There is a message for older women and men, young women and 
men and also servants. Older women are to have reputation or manner of life that is 
worthy of respect as a mature woman of God. Godly women are to have victory over sins 
of the tongue, particularly in this case, the sin of bearing false witness, that is, of being a 
false accuser. One purpose of having mature, knowledgeable older women is for the 


teaching of younger women. These women were expected to teach the young women 


3 Lock, “The Pastoral Epistles,” 121. 
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how to love their husbands, care for their children, and love Christ. The older woman 
should have clarity of thought and wisdom. She should be the picture of God’s 
grace. 

Just as with older women, older men are to possess spiritual maturity and integrity 
because of their life of faith in God and in the use of faith. The older men have years of 
experience in using faith daily, adding to their every day another layer of truth. They 
should be good examples of what successful Christian living can be. Titus is young 
himself and he is instructed to be a good example by the way he lives. Young males all 
around the world need mentors and role models. They need us to be our brother’s keeper. 
We all can look to Jesus as the author and finisher of our faith. 

Paul at last instructs Titus concerning slaves. The institution of slavery was so 
common in the ancient world that it is estimated that one time the population was two- 
thirds slaves. Neither the preachers of the gospel nor laity sought to eliminate the 
institution of slavery. Their focus was on transformation of the heart and mind as slave 
and master. It was at the Eucharistic table and worship that the same Lord would become 
a slave for the sake of both. 

As leader of the churches in Crete, Titus would no doubt be called to help the 
poor members just as pastors today are asked to help the needy in their church and 


community. We are to be our brother’s keeper. 


Word Study 
The foundational New Testament passage for this work is Titus 2:6-8. This text 


has several words that bears exploring in order to better understand what Titus was called 


to do. Several of these terms are Hellenist, bishop, elder, pastor, slave, depravity, and 
self-control. 

One Scholar says, “The word ‘Hellenist’ apparently was not used before its 
occurrence in Acts, where it 1s found three times. Some have felt that Hellenists were 
Jewish proselytes who had now become Christians. The Hellenists would be those who 
spoke Greek and possibly had also imbibed something of the Greek outlook on life.” 

The name “bishop” means “overseer, guardian,” which is the title of the chief 
hierarchical order of ministry in the church since post-apostolic times. He is the chief 
pastor of his flock, and the administrator and dispenser of its charity. The bishop is 
elected by the whole church that he was to serve. In short, the bishop is chief priest, 


pastor, and ruler of his church.”*° The phrase “elders” suggests “the position may have 
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been distinct from other leadership roles. They are elders of the congregation who play a 


role in certain sacrificial rites. The book of Acts reveals that elders were also appointed 
early Christian Churches.” 


The name pastor refers to shepherd. “One of five gifts given to the church for 


in 


leadership by the ascended Lord. Whereas apostles, prophets, and evangelists minister in 


the Church at large, pastors and teachers serve in the local congregation. By these gifts 


“ G. W. Bromiley, The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, Vol 2, E-J (Grand Rapids, MI: 


William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1982), 681. 


* George Arthur Buttrick, The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol.1, A-D (New York, NY: 


Abingdon Press, 1962), 441-442. 


4© Powell, HarperCollins Bible Dictionary, 230. 
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Christ guides the Church to realize the riches of its election, by being equipped, built up, 


growing into the fullness of His stature, all of which results in holy living.”*’ 


One scholar says, “The slave is described as the possession of his master, 
apparently with a special reference to the power which the latter had of disposing of him 
to his heirs as he would any other article of personal property; the slave is also described 
as his master’s money, as representing a certain money value.’ 

According to one scholar, “Since man is incapable of spiritual good, his salvation 
must be entirely of grace. In particular, this means that he must be renewed in all his 
faculties by the Holy Spirit.’*? 

Some scholars believe, “Self-control is essential for success in the pursuit of any 
worthy goal. Like other Christian virtues, it is not easy to maintain. It requires exercise of 
will and the aid of the Holy Spirit. Even the strong pagan may find themselves lacking in 


self-control." 


Conclusion 
We have a great challenge before us to be our brother’s keeper and mentor 
troubled youth. If we as God’s people are faithful to what is said in the book of Titus, we 


will be greatly used of God to help reshape the society. Paul believed that with faith in 


*7 G. W. Bromiley, The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, Vol. 3, K-P (Grand Rapids, 
MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1982), 679. 


“8 H. B. Hackett, Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 4 (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 
1971), 3060. 


Merrill C. Tenney, Pictorial Encyclopedia of the Bible, Vol. 2, D-G (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1976), 102. 


°° Merrill C. Tenney, Pictorial Encyclopedia of the Bible, Vol. 5, Q-Z (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1976), 336. 
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Christ, not only would the people of Crete be changed, but the world. My faith in Christ 


is working through me to help change the community to which I am assigned. 

We may not all hold official positions, but we are all to serve according to the gift 
given by the grace of God, and we are responsible to be faithful in whatever place the 
Lord has given us. But those chosen or recognized by their sister’s and brother’s as fit to 
be trusted with special responsibilities in the church need special grace for the work they 
have to do. Mentoring troubled youth is not only needed but it is commanded that we 
help those in need. As we see the glorious works of Christ worked through our lives, we 
will personally be enriched. 

The Prophetic Preaching and Praxis focus group could be defined as pastors who 
are called by God to feed the hungry, clothed the naked, care for the sick, and help the 
poor. Many of these youths are poor, naked, sick, and hungry. These things can destroy 
our children, our community and our church. We must not stand by and do nothing while 
these youths continue to cry out for help. 

Too often we find our young black boys and girls forced to navigate making 
wrong decisions. The lack of stable and loving guidance can get them on the other side of 
the law. Many times they struggle to fit in while dealing with various emotions. Whether 
they are trying to find ways of dealing with friendships or fractured relationships with 
family members, these youths need mentors. They need someone who will stand up for 
them when they cannot stand up for themselves. The prophetic preacher must proclaim 
justice and prepare for confrontation. Most importantly, they must understand that 


prophetic preaching 1s always confrontational, but not all confrontation is prophetic. 
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prophetic preaching and praxis continues to help shape the troubled youth in and around 


the Mount Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church in Georgetown, South Carolina. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

In the opening part of this foundational section, I will give an overall theme of 
mentoring at-risk young people in the Mt Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
community where | presently serve as senior pastor. I chose as an Old Testament 
foundational text Genesis 4:9. My New Testament foundational text is Titus 2:6-8. | 
explored the content and context of both of these passages of scripture lifting up an 
overall theme of being a brother’s keeper and mentoring in regard to how these texts 
address the subject matter of mentoring at-risk youth. Here I will turn my attention to 


some historical aspects of mentoring and how people of faith cared for one another. 


The Plight of African American Young Males in America 
“The plight of black males, which have above average rates of joblessness, 
incarceration, HIV infection and lower rates of educational achievement, was one of the 
themes of the six-day convention, which was attended by more than 5,000 members of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People.”! The economic, 


political, cultural, racial issues and forces that affect the African American male 


' NAACP, “Education Critical in Breaking Cycle of Poverty,” accessed August 22, 2011, 
http://www.ccweek.com. 
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population are historic in that it reaches back to the early days of slavery where the 
perceptions and pre-conceived images by the dominant and so-called “master race” were 
formed, determined and bequeathed to ongoing generations. There was a marked fear in 
those who exercised authority and control over the African male because of the perceived 
muscular appearance, physical endurance in severe hardships and deprivation, and mental 
imagination and ingenuity. Erik Eckholm writes about the African American family and 
appropriately describes and warns of gloom in his study “Plight Deepens for Black Men.” 
He stated, ““The family is where personality is developed, where identity is formed, where 
status is assigned and where values and norms are learned.’” 

At that present time majority opinion in the American culture is a reflection and 
throwback to the historic legacy of race, color and status. It appears that the African 
American male is in danger of demise and extinction. Police brutality is on the rise 
against the African American male where blacks are gunned down and treated with 
suspicion of any and all kinds of crimes. Violations of their personal, civil and federal 
rights are well documented in the literature. 

Too many African American males are denied full access to high quality 
instruction due to the inequitable distribution of teachers in major cities and other school 
systems. The results are that, although some students are taught by the best teachers, 
many students with the greatest needs are taught by the weakest. Education is the key to 
breaking black men and youths out of a vicious cycle of crime and unemployment, 


African-American leaders said at the close of the annual NAACP convention.’ 


* Erik Eckholm, “Plight Deepens for Black Men,” The New York Times, March 20, 2006. 
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Areas of Delinquency, Drug Abuse and School Drop Outs 


Schooling in America has not been set up to meet the academic needs of African 
American males and other historically underserved students. The institution was 
organized and operated to sort children in ways that matched society’s perceptions of 
students. The overrepresentation of black males being disciplined in schools, which 
includes suspension and expulsion from school, is the current manifestation of racial 
school segregation and therefore a modern civil rights issue. As Black males are pushed 
out of schools and classrooms, their opportunities for academic and social growth are 
diminished while their exposure to high-risk behaviors such as drug use, criminal 
activity, and dropping out of school is increased. “African Americans who had arrest 
histories at baseline were more likely than their white counterparts to have failed to 
complete high school as of 2003." 

High school dropouts cause our society emotional pain because we all feel the 
pain for those less fortunate and miceiay to survive. The dropout rate has an economic 
impact that we should no longer ignore. We must get schools the resources to better care 
for our children. Dropout’s rates among African American males in too many urban 
school districts are excessively high. Many students emerge from our schools without the 
preparation they need to be ready for college or careers. 

“Despite all the efforts of every president from Kennedy to Obama, kids not 


completing their high school education place a strain on our society. Every year over 1.2 


* American Journal of Public Health 102, No. 7 (July 2012): 12. 
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million students drop out of high school in the United States alone.” “This comes to 
7,000 kids a day dropping out. Twenty-five percent of high school freshmen fail to 
graduate on time.” Two thousand high schools across this country graduate fewer than 
60% of their students. In the U.S. high school dropouts commit 75% of our crimes.’ The 
societal impact of our children dropping out of school is devastating. Our schools know 
early on when many of these children are in trouble. To save our children, we must start 
early. Our government needs to invest more in early childhood education. When students 
enter school without the needed knowledge and skills, they begin behind and just never 
catch up. 

“The overwhelming majority of prison inmates are high school dropout, and 
besides pushing black students to graduate, the quality of urban schools must be 
improved in order to give youths the skills they need in today’s high-tech job market.’ 
“Over 80 percent of the incarcerated population is high school dropouts, making this an 
issue that truly impacts every member of the community. Numbers are higher for dropout 
of color; 22 percent of people jailed in the U.S. are black males who are high school 


dropouts.” 


> “Dropouts Are Putting a Major Strain on Our Economy,” accessed February 23, 2014, 
http://www. KimanziConstable.com. 
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The problem of substance abuse in African-American children and youth has 
become the issue of perhaps the greatest concerns to the African-American community. I 
think there is a pervasive and long standing substance abuse problem affecting black 
communities and especially African American males who can be classified as 
polysubstance abusers. The drug of choice has been mainly marijuana, alcohol and 
cocaine whose usage have led to drug- involved behaviors causing disproportionately 
high incarceration rates for black males. The African American male has also 
experimented with other drugs to a lesser degree. These include prescription medication, 
heroin and meth (methamphetamine). There is a plethora and variety of abuse substances 
in addition to those mentioned above; these include LSD, ecstasy, stimulants, 
sedatives, inhalants, pain relievers and tranquilizers. 

There are a number of signs that drug abuse or alcohol abuse is a serious 
problem on a general level. My observations include but are not limited to the 
following: 
isolation from family and friends who do not abuse drugs 
spending time with new friends or friends who get high or drink 
never having money and always asking to borrow money 
showing up late to work or not showing up at all 
losing a job or doing little to find a job if out of work 
paying no attention to basic hygiene 
often sleeping or claiming to be ill. 
extremely private about possessions 


lying about using or drinking 
sneaking away to get high or to drink by oneself 


* ¢ 6 @ &® ¢@¢ @ @ @ ® 


The list above is not exhausted. 
The Partnership at Drugfree.Org encourages parents to get to know the red flags 
of drug usage in teenagers. Early intervention may keep recreational drug use from 


turning into dependence and addiction. Some red flags are: 
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e Changes in behavior. Teens who are abusing drugs may become 
uncharacteristically angry, secretive, sullen or isolated. They may have dramatic 
mood swings and laugh for no reason. 


e Changes in physical health. Drug abuse or drug withdrawal can cause weight 
fluctuations, sores on the skin, nausea and vomiting, sweating, headaches and 
seizures. 


e Changes in appearance. Reddened eyes, poor grooming, unusual odors, new skin 
problems and bad breath may be signs of drug or alcohol abuse. 


e Changes around the home. Your teenager may be abusing drugs if you notice that 
cash is frequently missing from your wallet or prescription drugs are missing from 
your medicine cabinet. You may notice unusual wrappers, containers or tools in 
your teenager’s room.!° 


There are a lot of risk factors that can make a teenager vulnerable to the influence of 
drugs. Understanding these risk factors may help you create an environment that 
encourages healthy, self-affirming behaviors and discourages drug abuse: 


e Mental disorders. Teenagers who suffer from anxiety, depression, bipolar disorder 
or schizophrenia may use drugs to control their symptoms. 


e Low self-esteem. If a teenager feels a strong need to fit in with peers in order to 
reinforce a low sense of self-worth, he’s more likely to take drugs. 


e Lack of education about drugs. Because there’s so much anti-drug publicity in the 
media, parents may assume that teenagers understand the consequences of 
substances abuse. In fact, teens need to be educated by parents and teachers about 
the specific risks of drugs. 


® Problems at school. Kids who have learning disabilities, poor impulse control or 
attention deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) may have a higher risk of drug 
abuse. 


e Problems at home. Abuse of any kind, sexual, physical, verbal, and substance 
abuse by parents, are huge risk factors for drug abuse among teens. Teenagers 
whose parents provide minimal supervision fail to set rules and don’t express 
concern for a teenager’s welfare are more likely to experiment with drugs.!! 


'° The Partnership at Drugfree.Org, accessed March 22, 2015, http//:www.drugfree.org. 
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A study by James H. Costen Jr. in 2009 entitled “Drug Use and the Black American 


Male: An Observation through a DuBoisian Double Consciousness Lens,” documented 
that 

Federal inmates report that their current crime was committed to get money for 

drugs and that there is a significant USA population addicted or abusive with 

drugs, majority of them do not receive treatment, and majority of those that do not 
receive treatment cite the inability to afford treatment as their reason for not | 
receiving treatment. Therefore, they go on to bitter ends and the prison population 
in the United States of America is unusually large, abusive with illegal drugs, 
disproportionately black, male, and under educated. !* 
In this same line of thought, many Latinos fall in this category in a disproportionate 
number as do poor whites. 

My personal observation, community experience and examination of the literature 
have led me to see that the majority of African American males with drug addictions and 
abusive drug histories do not receive treatment, and the majority of those that do not 
receive treatment cite the financial inability to afford treatment, limited access to services 
and lack of insurance to cover expensive related cost. 

Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public Health reported in March 2010 that, 
“Socioeconomic disadvantage is thought to place Black youths at an increased risk for 
drug dealing. It is argued that Black youths’ experience of low social status and reduced 


socioeconomic opportunities creates pressure that motivates participation in criminal 


activity.”'? The same report noted that “Black youths who indicated marijuana was easy 


'? James H. Costen Jr., “A study by Drug Use and The Black American Male: An Observation 
through a DuBoisian Double Consciousness Lens,” accessed October 12, 2014, http://ksuweb. kennesaw. 
edu/-jcosten/paper/paper-drug-use-and-the-black-american-male. 


'S Leah J. Floyd, Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public Health, Department of Mental 
Health, Baltimore. Maryland, USA. (March 2010). 
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to obtain were five times more likely to report drug dealing, compared to Black youths 


who thought marijuana was difficult to obtain.” !4 


Stronghold of the Criminal Justice System 


Number of Young People in Prison: Addiction and Aimlessness 

“About 10 percent of black men born in the 1940s have served time in prison 
during their lives,” said Yale University law professor James Foreman Jr. “That figure 
doubles for black men born in the 1960s. African-American males now comprise 40 
percent of the nation’s prison population.” “70 percent of parolees return to prison 
because they are paroled to isolated communities where there are few jobs, schooling or 
training opportunities. '° 

The poorer classes would be confined to the state prison while a wealthy loser of 
a criminal case could afford to pay his debt and not be required to serve time in jail. If 
confined to jail, it was nearly impossible for Soer persons to raise the money necessary to 
pay their debts. “The poor likely went to jail more often than the rich and for longer 


periods of time after Solon than before. Under the previous ruler the prison gained more 


attention as a tangible and focal institution.”!’ “African American youths were more 


'* Floyd, Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public Health. 
'S NAACP: Education Critical in Breaking Cycle of Poverty. 
'© NAACP: Education Critical in Breaking Cycle of Poverty. 
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2009/Accepted: 17 November 2009/ published online: 2 December 2009 Springer Science+Business 
Media, LLC 2009. 469. 
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likely to have been arrested, and to have been arrested multiple times than were White 


youths,””!® 


A child who is Black and poor is significantly more likely to be physically 
disciplined, suspended, placed in alternative programs, expelled, or to repeat a grade. 
African American males who are in emotionally handicapped classrooms are identified as 
having a conduct problem and some schools recognized that this was a serious issue. 
Many black males are frequently misunderstood and their behavior misdiagnosed. When 
these young black men do not succeed in school, they are much more likely to succeed in 
the nation’s criminal justice system. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church has been, is and always will be a 
leading voice in the fight for social justice. Our vision is to develop a Covenant Project to 
Eradicate Mass Incarceration that will ignite a movement of prophetic and priestly works 
throughout and beyond Christendom that breaks every unjust shackle associated with the 
war on drugs. The African Methodist Episcopal Church will continue to fight against the 
enemies of Justice and freedom by organizing, identifying and supporting a network of 
local churches, organizations and initiatives throughout the connection that act and serve 
through prophetic and priestly works. The church stands at the center of equality and 
justice for all people and our commitment is to a ministry of liberation that stands against 
all forms of racism and identifies with the poor and oppressed. It is imperative that we 
respond to these crimes against humanity in the tradition and spirit of Richard 


Allen. 


'8 4merican Journal of Public Health, 12. 
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“Mass arrest and incarnation of people of color — largely due to drug law 
violations — have hobbled families and communities by stigmatizing and removing 
substantial numbers of men and women.”!” In the late 1990s, nearly one in three A frican- 
American men aged 20-29 were under criminal justice supervision,’ while more than 
two out of five had been incarcerated substantially more than had been incarcerated a 
decade earlier and orders of magnitudes higher than that for the general population.”””! 
“For black children, incarceration is an especially common family circumstance. More 
than | in 9 black children has a parent in prison or jail, a rate that has more than 
quadrupled in the past 25 years.”?? 

One- hundred-fifty years after the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
research unveils a modern form of slavery that exists as a profit-driven prison industrial 
complex.*’ This complex reinforces a disenfranchised underclass, disproportionately 
impacting African American communities and families, and thereby necessitating a swift 
and decisive response from the African Methodist Episcopal Church. The United States. 
incarcerates more of her citizens than any country on the planet.?4 Michelle Alexander in - 


The New Jim Crow focuses on the trend toward mass incarceration of young black males. 


This system of mass incarceration “permanently locks a huge number of African 


’? “Drug Courts Are Not the Answer: Toward a Health-Centered Approach to Drug Use,” Drug 
Policy Alliance, New York (March 2011): 9. 
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American communities out of the mainstream society and economy.”*° Once labeled a 
felon, they are legally discriminated against in the job market and barred permanently 
from public housing and public benefits. These types of legalized discrimination create a 
“parallel social universe” much like Jim Crow in which social, political and economic 
capital gains have been nullified during the Civil Rights Movement.””° The prison 
population increased from just over 300,000 in 1972 to its current population of over 2.2 
million, which includes 700,000 inmates in local jails.?” One in three young African 
American men are now under the control of the Criminal Justice System.7* “Black men 
had an incarceration rate of 4,618 per 100,000 U.S. residents at midyear 2007, down from 
4,777 at midyear 2000.” “Black males are 6 times more likely to be held in custody than 
white males.’°? “Across all age categories, black males were incarcerated at higher rates 
than white or Hispanic males. Black males ages 30 to 34 had the highest custody 
incarceration rate of any race, age, or gender group at midyear 2007.7! “A black boy 
born in 2001 has a siete chance of going to prison in his lifetime.”’* The drive 


towards privatization of prisons dangles a profitable price tag on the head of each inmate 


29 Alexander, The New Jim Crow, 12. 
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who falls prey to the profit-seeking investors in human commodity. Alexander writes, 
“The Supreme Court has made it virtually impossible to challenge racial bias in the 
criminal justice system under the Fourteenth Amendment, and has barred litigation of 
such claims under federal civil rights laws as well.’°? We celebrate Attorney General 
Holder’s efforts aimed against the incorrigible U.S. appetite for throwing people in prison 
to suffer punishments that do not fit their crimes.** Holder’s call for action signals the 
government’s intention to address the nation’s crippling addiction to incarcerating its 
people. 

Yet, while the work towards freeing the victims of unjust laws is launched at the 
federal level, federal and state laws legalizing lengthy mandatory minimum sentencing 
for small drug offenders are still on the books. “The official implementation body for the 
Convention Against Torture, Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment 
recently commented that life imprisonment for children could constitute cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment or punishment in violation of the convention.”** Aggressively, 
steps must be initiated at the state and local level to reverse statutes that tighten the claws 


of mass incarceration. The African Methodist Episcopal Church, unlike any other 


°° Michelle Alexander, “Study Guide to The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of 
Colorblindness,” Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference, Inc. 2011. 


** “Drug Courts Are Not the Answer,” “Black Blue Dog I Archive | News,” 2013, “accessed Oct 
12, 2014, http://www.blackbluedog. com/2013/08/news/. 


5 “Drug Courts Are Not the Answer.” 


°° Committee Against Torture, “Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee Against 
Torture: United States of America,” 34, U.N. Doc. CAT/c/USA/CO/2 (July 25, 2006). 
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religious denomination, came to life from the principles of social, economic and racial 


justice.”>” 


Organizations that Exist to Mentor At-Risk Persons 

The Boys & Girls Clubs of America provide programs, services and a safe place 
to learn and grow and connect with adults. They wish to enable all young people, 
especially those who are in need the most, to reach their full potential as productive, 
caring, responsible citizens. The Boys & Girls Club realize that the future of the country 
rest upon our children. Working together we can give young people a sense of hope, a 
sense of opportunity, a sense that anything is possible if they are willing to learn and 
work. For many youths who are a part of the Boys & Girls Club, they learn to show 
compassion for others, be honest and fair, show self-discipline in setting and reaching 
goals, stand up for what they believe, and respect others and their communities. In short, 
we are to recognize the value of helping children develop strong character, set qualities 
and values that will help to shape their thoughts and action; our living will not be in vain. 
“Good Shepherd Ministries helps to restore lives of individuals whether they are 
reentering or recovering.”°® Being a mentor at Good Shepherd Ministries may entail 
many different roles. “The mentor is to serve as a guide, a teacher, a counselor, a 


motivator, an advisor, who helps develop interests and set goals; a role model, who sets a 


*7 Junius P. Rodriguez, Slavery in the United States: a Social, Political, and Historical Encyclo 
pedia (Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-CLIO, 2007), 160. 


°8 “Good Shepard Ministries,” accessed January 11, 2015, http://www.goodshepherdministries. 
net/About.aspx. 
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living example of the values, ethics, and practices necessary in life.’?? “These mentors 
typically spend one hour a week with their mentees, usually during lunch/ recess or the 
after-school enrichment program; talking, tutoring, working, playing, or just “hanging out 
with them.”*° Good Shepherd Ministries provide service to youth who are unable to live 
in a healthy family setting. They place high priority on education, job and career 


readiness, expecting to make a positive impact on one youth at a time. 


Church and Para Church Groups 
The Sons of Allen of the African Methodist Episcopal Church is a unit within the 
church that has as part of its mission to reach out to youth. The purpose of this 
organization is: 
® To lead men to an acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. 


To organize men into units and empower the men’s needs in such.areas as 
Evangelism and Stewardship. 


e To teach the men of our denomination the history, doctrine and polity of our 
denomination with focus on life, mission and ministry of our ancestral father, 
Richard Allen. 


¢ To teach the men to witness their faith in daily living such as in the workplace, 
the community and the home. 


To encourage men to engage in outreach and service as a part of Christian 
servanthood. 


°? “Good Shepherd Ministries.” 


*° “Good Shepherd Ministries.” 
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e To seek resources and support of men as husbands and fathers. To empower men 
to serve as role models to young men and to develop youth ministries such as 
scouting ministries in local units.*! 


Each congregation of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, large or small, is to have 
this organization. In cases where the membership is very small, congregations in close 
proximity to each other are to work this ministry collaboratively. 

The Freedom Readers of Georgetown and Horry Counties aim to improve reading 
skills in low-income homes and communities by providing one-on-one literacy tutoring, 
free books for home libraries, and inspiring high-energy learning environment. Mount 
Zion AME Church is one of many churches in Georgetown County that provides 
mentoring service to low-income communities. Mount Zion is currently the location for 
this pilot program. Approximately twenty-five students were enrolled and thirty 
volunteers were recruited. One of the Freedom Readers, Inc. and member of Mount Zion 


led the initial sessions as a way of demonstrating how duties were to be performed. 


Models of Programs Presently in Existence 
Time after time we see African American men killed. On February 26, 2012, a 
neighborhood watch volunteer George Zimmerman fatally shot an unarmed seventeen 
year-old Trayvon Martin after an altercation in a Sanford, Florida, subdivision. The 
incident sparked a national conversation about race and prompted President Obama to say 


that were he to have a son, “he’d look like Trayvon.” Zimmerman, who argued that he 


*! The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church (Nashville, TN: Sunday 
School Union, 2012), 425-426. 
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acted in self-defense, was acquitted of second-degree murder and manslaughter in July 
2013. Martin was a minor who was unarmed while Zimmerman was an adult who was 
armed. Martin was on his way home from the store in the rain. Zimmerman profiled and 
followed Martin after being told not to by a police dispatcher. 

On February 9, 2014, Ernest Satterwhite, sixty-eight years old, was shot and 
killed in his driveway by a white public-safety officer in North Augusta, South Carolina, 
following a slow-speed car chase. Justin Craven fired multiple rounds through the 
driver’s-side door of the vehicle. The officer alleged that Satterwhite reached for his 
weapon; Satterwhite’s family disputes the allegation. Craven was charged with a felony 
for discharging his gun into an occupied vehicle on April 7, the same day Michael Slager 
was charged with murdering Walter Scott. He faces up to ten years in prison. Again, the 
persons who were shot were black. 

On April 30, 2014, Milwaukee police officer Christopher Manney fatally shot 
Dontre Hamilton, an unarmed thirty-one year-old African American with a history of 
mental illness in a downtown park. Manney alleged that Hamilton, who appeared to be 
homeless, attempted to grab his baton during a pat down. Manney says he shot Hamilton 
fourteen times in self-defense. Manney was fired in October but was not charged in the 
shooting. 

On July 17, 2014, Eric Garner, forty-three, died after being wrestled to the ground 
as New York City police attempted to arrest him for selling illegal cigarettes. In a cell 
phone video recorded by a bystander, Garner can be heard repeatedly saying, “I can’t 
breathe.” The phrase was soon adopted as a rallying cry by protesters. On Dec. 3, a grand 


jury decided not to indict NYPD officer Daniel Pantaleo in Garner’s death. 
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On August 9, 2014, Darren Wilson, a white Ferguson, Missouri, police officer, 
fatally shot unarmed eighteen-year old Michael Brown, setting off months of unrest in the 
St. Louis area. Protests erupted nationwide in November when Wilson was not indicted 
in Brown’s death. The shooting prompted a Justice Department investigation of the 
Ferguson Police Department. In March, after the scathing report found instances of overt 
racism among officers and a pattern of arrests targeting black residents, Ferguson’s police 
chief and city manager resigned. 

On April 4, 2015, Walter Scott, a fifty-year-old black man is shot and killed as he 
was apparently fleeing the scene. Michael Slager, a white North Charleston police officer 
alleged that Scott took his Taser. A video recorded by a bystander appears to show Scott 
running away from Slager with nothing in his hand. After shooting Scott in the back eight 
times, Slager appears to drop the Taser at the victim’s side. 

As you can see from these cases, it is difficult for any black person, especially 
African American males, to trust the police. Far too often, the police come with the same 
narrative: “I felt threatened; I was afraid; the victim struggled with me and took my gun.” 
Stories like this have been told over and over again, by one officer after the other. In 
Scott’s case, he was running away. If not for the video, the statement of another officer 
would have been believed. 


Kahlil Gibran said in The Prophet, 


You cannot separate the just from the unjust 
and the good from the wicked. For they stand 
together before the face of the sun even as the 
black thread and the white are woven together.” 


* Kahlil Gibran, The Prophet, accessed January 11, 2015, http://www.personalumich.edu/- 
jrcole/gibran/prophet/prophet.htm. 
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Conclusion 

The doors of opportunity are open to black people; however, there are still 
challenges of getting through them. For many of the African-American males, there 1s a 
feeling of hopelessness and powerlessness. The reality is that these young males have 
been forced to “raise” themselves as many have no fathers and their mothers may be 
forced to work two minimum wage jobs just to feed and clothe them. Without appropriate 
role models, they seek the advice and support of friends. This may lead them to 
participate in risk-taking behavior but often just places them in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. 

There must be community support financially, spiritually and physically. This 
must include parental involvement, religious involvement and strong support from 
educators. Community focus groups and forums will delineate the problem from the 
source of it 1s arising. The main obstacle to getting black America past the illusion that 
racism is still a defining factor in America is the strained relationship between young 
black men and police forces. The massive number of black men in prison stands as an 
ongoing and graphically resonant rebuke to all calls to get past racism. 

President Obama had this to say of racism. “Racism. We are not cured of it. And 
it’s not just a matter of 1t not being polite to say nigger in public. That’s not the measure 
of whether racism still exists or not. It’s not just a matter of overt discrimination. 
Societies don’t overnight completely erase everything that happened 200 to 300 years 


ago.”*? An unarmed black man was shot by a white police officer and this time a video 


43, WTF Podcast with Maron, June 22, 2015. 
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records the killings. The debate on racism does not only involve law enforcement but 
many others as well. D. G. Glasgow, in his work on the black underclass, contends that, 
Racism is at the core of social problems encountered by Black males in America. 
He views the issue of racism as being a structural problem, which for many young 
Black males results in unemployment or underemployment. For so many of these 
young brothers the streets are where they spend their time, in a state of frustration 
and growing alienation from the resources of American society or the good life. 
“Racism also has been identified as a major underlying cause of criminality and violence 
in the African-American communities.”*° 
Dylann Roof, a twenty-one-year-old white male, unemployed, high school 
dropout, sat down with parishioners for an hour at bible study in a historic black church 
in Charleston, South Carolina, then open fire, killing nine people, mostly clergy. The U:S. 
Justice Department is investigating the killings as a hate crime. A hate crime, as defined 
by Congress, enables the Justice Department to prosecute crimes motivated by the 
offender’s bias against race, color, religion, national origin, gender, sexual orientation, 
gender identity or disability. Local law enforcement agencies in South Carolina reported 
fifty hate crimes in 2013, the most recent data available, according to the FBI’s Uniform 
Crime Reports. Almost 65% of those crimes were motivated by racial bias. 
To President Barack Obama, the shooting stirred up “a dark part” of American 
history when racially motivated violence was more prevalent. U.S. Attorney General 


Loretta Lynch declared that such acts have “no place in a civilized society.” 


“'D.G. Glasgow, The Black Underclass: Poverty Unemployment and Entrapment of Ghetto Youth 
(New York: NY, Vintage Books, 1981), 42, 


® A.N. Wilson, Understanding Black Adolescent Male Violence: Its Remediation and Prevention. 
(New York, NY: Afrikan World Infosystems), 1991. 
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We cannot redeem individuals by changing the structure of society alone. Neither 
do you change the structures of society by redeeming individuals. But only as redeemed 
men involved in a deliberate effort to change these structures can a change come about. 
The entire community, of which the church is just one part, is involved in the success or 
failure of the at-risk youth. Churches alone can do very little about helping at-risk youth. 

Good legislation has often failed in city councils, state legislatures, and the 
national level because good people failed to support, and in some instances, fought 
legislation designed to do a better job. We all, whether black or white, must learn to get 


along and take care of one another, because we are our brother’s keeper. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Again, my overall theme for this foundational work, as expressed first in my 
Biblical Foundation and in my Historical Foundation, is “a ministry to at-risk youth and 
young adults in the parish community where I serve as pastor.” Having explored the 
Biblical Foundation using the Old Testament text Genesis 4:9 and the New Testament 
text Titus 2:6-8, and having documented some specific time periods in history of ministry 
response in the Historical Foundations, I will now focus on how theologians have framed 
their discussions and theologies on this subject matter. In this section I will address 


several specific theologies and how they respond to this subject matter. 


Existentialism and the Work of the Church 
Existentialism, according to David Cooper, “is a distinctive and systematically 
coherent, picture of the world shared by a family of thinkers.”' Man’s existence is 
defined by who he is in himself, and the universe is interpreted from the lens of his own 


subjectivity. “This philosophy deals with such thoughts and ideas as dread, boredom, 


’ Steven Crowell, The Cambridge Companion Existentialism (Cambridge, NY: Cambridge 
University Press, 2010). 15. 
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nothingness, the absurd, subjectivity, alienation, freedom and existential ontology 


(becoming a being).”” 


“Existentialism challenges us to take responsibility for ourselves and for the life 
we choose to lead. It also insists that we are free, whether we like it or not.’ 
Existentialism is not so atheistic that it wears itself out showing that God does not exist. 
Rather, it declares, that even if God did exist, that would change nothing. 

Existentialism postulates that human beings can be understood neither as 
substances with fixed properties nor as subject interacting with a world of objects. David 
Cooper claims that existentialism “1s not a mood or vocabulary, but a relatively 
systematic philosophy.’”* 

Existentialism 1s what happens when philosophy hits the streets and engages with 
the questions thrown up by ordinary life. “Existentialism sees life not as coming ready- 
programmed by some higher power (God, history, evolution, a divine playwright) with 
meaning and purpose, but being what we ourselves make of it as individuals.” 

Paul J. Tillich was a German American Christian existentialist philosopher and 
theologian who introduced issues of theology and modern culture. In his famous work, 
Systematic Theology, Tillich formulated his “method of correlation,” seeking to explore 


symbols of Christian revelation as answers to problems of human existence.° 


* Crowell, The Cambridge Companion Existentialism, 19. 


> Nigel Rodgers and Mel Thompson, Understanding Existentialism (London, NW: The McGraw 
Hill Companies, Inc, 2010), ix. 


* Crowell, The Cambridge Companion to Existentialism, 291. 
> Rodgers and Thompson, Understand Existentialism, 2. 


° Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, 3 Volumes (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 
61. 
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“Tillich method of correlation was significant to understanding his theology, 
correlating insights from Christian revelation with issues raised by existential, 
psychological and philosophical analysis.” 

I believe that it is fair to say that Tillich’s existentialism and theology reduced 
God to an impersonal, incomprehensible necessary being, making God unknowable and 
man self-reliant without the need for an outside of himself intervention or the 
supernatural. Tillich is quoted as saying in his Systematic Theology, “But though God in 
his abysmal nature is in no way dependent on man, God in his self-manifestation to man 
is dependent on the way man receives his manifestation.® 

Existentialism in the black experience goes beyond some abstract theological 
expression or construct. This is not to slam Tillich and many other white theologians who 
write against the wellsprings of their academic experiences. Existentialism, as expressed 
in black preaching from the 1960s and beyond in America, speaks to not so much of 
grappling with a life of poverty for the most part, but more specifically to a poverty and 
emasculation rooted in racial-social-economic systems that were designed to hold people 
of color down. In the midst of this there was a psychological scarring of the soul. Against 
this backdrop people sought meaning in their lives that the government could not provide. 
Here enters a look at faith as more than a “pie-in-the-sky” promise in the afterlife. 
Christian ministry addressed this concern. Andrew Purves articulates that part of 
Christian ministry that deals with comfort and the ministry of the presence of God. He 


writes, “There is no more hopeful word in pastoral care than ‘comfort’ (paraklesis). In 


’ Tillich, Systematic Theology, 61. 
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our afflictions, comfort is. what we need, and the action of comforting suggest everything 
that is caring and gracious” Affliction was certainly something that black people in 
America knew and experienced, both yesterday and today. At-risk youths today know 
something about this affliction whether or not it is self-inflicted or brought on by others. 
Purves goes on to say, “Thus, receiving God’s gift of comfort leads immediately to the 
responsibility for pastoral vocation in order to share what we have received, work that 
expresses the love of one for another.”'® So existentialism in the black expression deals 
with a word and praxis (practice) of hope shared with not only a race but also with 


specific groups in the dire situation in which they find themselves. 


Practical Theology 
Practical theology is an academic discipline that examines and reflects on 

religious practices in order to understand the theology that is enacted in those practices 
and in order to consider how theological theory and theological practices can be more 
fully aligned, changed, or improved. “Practical Theology” provides the theme for today’s 
discussion about theological education. Experienced voices are calling for a more central 
role for the practical disciplines: preaching, counseling, education and the like-which are 
often relegated to the intellectual margins of the seminary. More important, this focus on 
practice leads to probing much questions about the purposes of theological education and 
the connections between religious faith and social context and how it speaks to at-risk 


people. 


” Andrew Purves, Reconstructing Pastoral Theology: A Christological Foundation (Louisville, 
KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2004), 193-194. 
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Practical Theology and the Role of Preaching 


Preaching has not always been central in the work of the Christian church. The 
practice of preaching was almost nonexistent, notably, but not only, in the Middle Ages. 
Preaching is the communication of God’s truth by man to man. This suggests that 
preaching is more than a lecture that confines itself to a presentation of the meaning of 
the text. It is not exhausted by a narration of data, whether they pertain to God or man, to 
persons or things or events. However competent and skillful such narration may be, too 
often it seems irrelevant. Preaching as the communication of truth implies by definition 
an encounter with the reality of God in his person, his works, and his words. As such, it is 
always compelling. It demands, directs, promises, offers, energizes and electrifies. The 
list of possibilities is endless. But it always forces the issue. In doing so, man responds, 
submits, conforms, objects, rebels and ignores. Again, the list is potentially endless. 
Preaching has served as a key motivational tool in the black church movement and can do 
the same for youth who are at-risk. Preaching has “real presence” in the mind of the 
hearer. 

Preaching is the centerpiece of the black church. African American preaching has 
been and is today the primary medium for reaching and communicating religious truths 
and values to the masses of our people.'! The basic content of African American 
preaching is practical theology, a theology that reflects upon the mandate, mission, and 


ministries of the church. !” 


'' Olin P. Moyd, The Sacred Art: Preaching and Theology in the African American Tradition 
(Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1995), 6. 
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In other words, in preaching, God’s truth is integrally brought to bear upon the 
life of the hearer. The bottom line, therefore, is that both the meaning of the text and its 
significance are transmitted. Preaching as communication of truth encompasses not only 
exposition, but also application. Preaching is one of the agonizing work, physical work, 
but mental and spiritual anguish that comes from truth about God as it bears on our 
present existence. Preaching mediates not only God’s authority, but also his presence and 
his power. It effects an encounter not simply with truth, but with God himself. Preaching 
is an activity for which, and in which, the awareness of God’s powerful presence must be 
sought, and with which neither speaker nor hears may allow themselves to be content 
when this awareness is lacking. Preaching is believed to be the genuine Word of God that 
creates real presences for the hearers to sustain life which also includes those youths who 
are at-risk. 

Black preachers enter the pulpit every Sunday to proclaim the message of hope 
through Jesus. The message which our slave ancestors believed from the old authentic 
work was the kerygma. Christian preaching, out of and to that experience, is essentially 
the interpretation and application of Kerygma.!° 

There have been times when, sadly, liturgy and sacraments became the focal point 
of worship to the detriment of preaching. On occasion, the clergy have not been well 
enough prepared to be willing or able to preach. And there have been times when the 
church has wielded such political power and has been so satisfied with its position that it 


felt little need for preaching. But when the church has been alive, vibrant, sharing, and 


‘> Miles Jerome Jones, “Preaching Papers,” in The Hampton &Virginia Union Lectures (New 
York, NY: Martin Luther King Fellows Press, 1995), 38. 
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expanding, then preaching has been central; at times when the church has been corrupt, 
preaching has been used as an instrument of reform in missionary expansion, and 
preaching has been a central tool. A church that wishes to be dynamic and useful moves 
the people by presenting a godly vision of where the church ought to be. The preaching 
of vital Christian truths, with any measure of adaption to human needs, finds people 
ready to listen. Unfortunately, many preach without the life and warmth or the attention 
to contemporary interests and needs that are so necessary to make the gospel attractive 
and contagious. Preaching is basically a summons to a discovery of that meaning. Where 
the Word is preached clearly, simply, and compelling to people in their current situations, 
there God works among his people. Such preaching brings the people to Christ by 
bringing Christ to the people and there lies the greatness, the challenge, and the joy of the 
calling of the preacher. 

Certainly the gospel can be understood by means other than preaching, and 
certainly God speaks in other ways than through the sermon; but preaching occupies and 
will continue to occupy a primary place in the worship and life of believers. 

It takes practice to be able to state truth in strong and simple language, but that is 
what makes good preaching. No one should be discouraged if propositions do not come 
easily. The harder they come the more valuable they will be, for they represent struggle, 
prayer, and love for the people. 

The purpose of preaching is to inform, persuade and call forth an appropriate 
response to the God whose message and instruction are being delivered. The response 
will consist of repentance, faith, obedience, love, effort, hope, fear, zeal, joy, praise, 


prayer, or some blend of these. The purpose of preaching is not to stir people to action 
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while bypassing their minds so that they never see what reason God gives them for doing 
what the preacher requires of them, nor the purpose to stock people’s minds with truth, 
no matter how vital and clear, which then lies fallow and does not become the seed-bed 
and source of changed lives. Preaching is essentially teaching plus application, invitation, 
direction, and summons; where the plus is lacking, something less than preaching occurs. 
And many in the church have never experienced preaching in this full biblical sense of 
the word. 

Over 100 years ago, W. E. B. DuBois delivered the commencement speech at 
Morehouse College graduation in 1898. DuBois asserted then that the critical role of 
black preachers must be to foster moral and social reform. DuBois emphasized that in 
order for the church to carry out this function, ministers must actively preach and provide 
the quality of leadership that inspires black Christians to participate in bringing about 
needed social and moral reforms.'* Nothing can be farther from the truth today. Many 
youths who are presently in the church with their parents because they have no option at 
this point, find the church boring and irrelevant. Other youths have left the church. Many 
preachers and church lay leaders have no clue of what youth are experiencing and 
therefore make no effort to have ministries and programs that are meaningful to youth 
and hold their attention. The same is true of sermons. Many sermons are delivered in a 
language that does not relate to youth. Even in good faith efforts, leadership is lacking. 
Preaching, therefore, must be delivered in a language that all can understand. Also, 
special attention must be paid to not only having youth participate in the worship beyond 


taking up the offering and singing. Special days for youth are not enough. Attention must 


'* Cari Jackson, For the Souls of Black Folks (Eugene, OR: Pickwick Publications, 2013), 53. 
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also be paid to special times when the entire worship service, including preaching, is 
designed by youth and led by youth. 

Beyond this, some churches are reaching out to at-risk youth in their communities 
and even having gang summits. Many of these churches are criticized from within and 
without for this activity. Some churches have a comfort zone, and rightly so, for prison 
ministries where you have at-risk youths and others though. 

The involvement of Christians and church groups in prison ministry affects the 

whole body of Christ in several ways, two of which begin with the individual. 

First and very directly, witnessing transformations in prison, celebrating together 

with people the dramatic shifts in their lives, participating in powerful revivals, 

“seeing God at work’ — all these are greatly reviving experiences .. . the joys of 

witnessing the power of God in a place of darkness.!° 
Witnessing in neighborhoods where at-risk youths live is also the calling of the church. 
Just as comfort zones are being expressed in prison ministry by churches in that pews of 
the faithful attending worship on any given Sunday throughout America in some prison 
to the incarcerated, there must also be an intentional outreach in preaching and mission to 
those in the shadow of churches to many young people who are presently, for whatever 
reason, candidates for the criminal justice system. Well, maybe then, many of the faithful 
will be more comfortable visiting them in prison with an imported service of worship 


preaching the amazing gospel of Jesus Christ that has power to change lives and renew 


spirits. 


'? Tobias Brandner, Beyond the Walls of Separation (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2014), 159- 
160. 
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Practical Theology and The Role of Counseling 


Another aspect of practical theology addresses the role of pastoral counseling or 
counseling in general. According to Edward Wimberly, “Pastoral counseling is the 
process of helping persons clear up the emotional and interpersonal blocks, rooted in past 
relationships that frustrate the person’s ability to discern God’s work and presence in 
their lives.” '® In the lives of many young people, those inside of the church and outside of 
it, are youth with many blocks. Some of them are rooted in domestic violence (which 
includes sexual assault), poor parenting in general, no or poor role models, poor self- 
esteem and bullying in schools and in neighborhoods — or should I say the place where 
they live. For many, saying neighborhood would be a stretch. How then does the church 
speak to counseling these at-risk youths? One way of doing this is mentoring in some 
group counseling or support group forum. 

We have only to reflect on the experiences of being in the wilderness in our own 

lives to recognize how important it is at the ‘encounter’ stage to have loving 

friend or community of friends to help us through it; we have only to realize, once 
we have made the transition to ‘self-discovery’ and ‘release of power,’ how much 
that new sense of identity and meaning comes as a result of some person, friend or 
mentor having loved us first.'’ 
Is this not what the church is called to do? Much of this cannot be done through 
preaching. This exercised is expressed in individual or group counseling. There is a 
calling and claim on the lives of the faithful to help the youth through some of the 


transitions of life. Many of these blocks require professional help. Here the clergy must 


be able to recognize this and make referrals. In other cases, it is incumbent on preachers 


'© Edward P. Wimberly, Prayer in Pastoral Counseling: Suffering, Healing and Discernment 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1990), 15. 
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and church leaders to have in place ministries that help people through the journey of 
discovery. This is to say that youth must be led to understand that as people of faith our 
identity is not rooted solely in our race, gender or socio-economic class; rather, our 
identity is in Christ and we are the children of God. 

The church has the opportunity to make Jesus real to youth of today. It begins 
with being authentic and vulnerable ourselves. It begins with allowing at-risk youth to see 
Christ in our words and deeds. Jesus has showed us how this is to be done. 

It has been established by now, if it was not clear already, that Jesus lived in 

service to others. His words and actions brought divine pardon to those who felt 

they were beyond redemption. He never drove away the lepers, children, sinful 
women, taxation agents, all those anonymous crowds of little people who 
clamored for his love and attention. In their efforts to express the meaning of 

Jesus’ death, his disciples would remember how he lived for others. !® 
Further, in our society today, many youth, especially urban black and brown youth, are 
looked upon as the dregs of society. How then does the gospel speak to this? “Jesus’ 
association not only with the identifiably sinful but also the socially marginalized is so 
characteristic of him as to be proverbial. He consistently demonstrates concern for people 
like lepers, demoniacs, prostitutes, a ritually unclean woman and impoverished 
widows.”!? One would think that he has a place in his heart for those who are at-risk and 
counted among the least, the last and the lost. In drawing near to this group and loving on 
them is to be Christ like. This is what is meant by modeling Christian discipleship. Many 


at-risk youths feel that they are beyond redemption. It is the role of the faithful, like the 


first disciples did in their ministry, to help these youths see otherwise. This is no small 


'8 Bernard P. Prusak, The Church Unfinished (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 2004), 46. 


'? Michael P. Knowles, “The Least, the Last and the Lost: Christ’s Church in the Gospels,” in The 
Church Then and Now, New Testament Studies Series, eds. Stanley E, Preter and Cynthia Long Westfall 
(Eugene OR: Pickwick Publications, 2012), 23. 
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task. This requires the education of pastors and lay leaders to better understand the 
culture of hip hop and millennials in particular. This involves an investment in spending 
time with young people and listening to them. Most preachers are more inclined to talk 
and preach. There is, however, a time to listen. Storytelling and story listening play a part 
in outreach to people in their struggles. 

Story listening involves empathetically hearing the story of the person involved in 

life struggles. Being able to communicate that the person in need is cared for and 

understood is a result of attending to the story of the person as he or she talks. 

Empathy means that we attend to the person with our presence, body posture and 

nonverbal responses. It also means using verbal responses to communicate that 

we have understood and are seeking to understand the person’s story as it is 
unfolding.”° 
At-risk youth have stories. Some of them are of horror and of shame. Some of them are 
of not fitting in. Some of them speak to trying to find a place in society and the difficulty 
and peer pressure of conforming to the mores and habits of their peers. The youth indeed 
need to hear the gospel word. They also need to be heard. 

Samuel D. Proctor, in his book We Have This Ministry, addresses the pastor’s role 
as counselor and this is as old and as familiar as the pastor’s role as preacher. Long 
before counseling was designated as a special function, and long before pastors received 
special training in counseling, the pastor was called upon as a trusted, reliable, concerned, 
compassionate, insightful counselor.*! 


The pastor as counselor is a spiritual physician. Like the family doctor who knows 


chemistry, anatomy, and medicine, he must also be able to distinguish the root of trouble 


7° Edward P. Wimberly, “The Indigenous Storyteller,” in mages of Pastoral Care, ed. Robert C. 
Dykstra (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2005), 184. 


*! Samuel D. Proctor, We Have This Ministry: The Heart of the Pastor’s Vocation (Valley Forge, 
PA: Judson Press, 1996), 71, 
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from the symptoms of the disease; so must the pastor be a good diagnostician. The pastor 
must know his/her bible symptoms of spiritual depression and human nature. The pastor 
should be well grounded in Christian doctrines. Many will come asking, not what you 
believe about a given doctrine, but how you can help them fix their lives. Many of these 
youth come with no direction, no hope and no faith. “Poor and frustrating relationships 
from his or her past can become an abiding source of frustration and leave him/her with 
feelings of not being loved and of being unlovable.”*? As counselor, you may be the only 
hope that they can make it. For many of these youths, their lives have fallen apart. They 
feel they have no connection with their past and have no idea of their future. The feeling 
of no one who cares, no one to help and no one to listen is a horrible time in their lives. 
All of which gives them a sense of hopelessness. Many feel hopeless because they have 
never been told that Jesus died for hopeless people. Although they feel they are at the 
bottom of the pit, they should be told that the love of J esus goes much further. As 
counselors we should share with these youths that God knows and cares about their 
situation. He is a source of help in times of troubles. 

As counselor, we must learn how to listen not only to the content of the words or 
message, but to the youths’ feelings and emotions. The temptation in many counselor’s is 
to respond intellectually to the content, while what is most needed in the first forty-eight 
hours is to hear and be sensitive to their feelings and emotions. Counselors need to be 
able to hear and identify that conflict without taking sides. Sometimes helping youth 


recognize the conflict can help them work toward a resolution. 


*° Leon Wurmer, The Mask of Shame (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981), 49- 
50, 92-93. 
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The counselor must always consider the human element; without this 
consideration, he/she will not be in a position to determine the ailment of the individual. 
It helps to know something of the background of the individual. With this knowledge the 
pastor may be in a position to prescribe the proper treatment for the spiritual life of a 
troubled youth. 

In counseling, conduct, and everyday life, the pastor as counselor must always 
remember that mistakes are disastrous and sometimes fatal. As in the medical profession, 
mistakes are sometimes made. These are often unavoidable. When the doctor makes a 
mistake, a life may be in the balance. The ethical code of the profession is to hold life 
above all things, doing all that knowledge and skill can do. The doctor who does not 
value life is not worthy of the honor, title, and name. Pastors are responsible for 
something far more valuable and sacred: the soul of man. The soul is the most precious 
thing in the world; the pastor is the guardian of these jewels. While the court of the land 
will not condemn him, the court of heaven will hold him responsible for negligence and 
ignorance of the Word. 

The pastor must listen sympathetically and understandingly; he offers advice, 
comfort, and counsel; she prays for the youth directly about the problem or need. This 
information should not be shared with others. Among clergy we have an ethical code as 
among physicians. Most of a pastor’s help can be given when a youth feels that his 
confidence will not be betrayed. “When the pastoral counselor trusts his or her own 
intuition, he or she can risk sharing with the counselee the Bible stories that result sharing 


such stories may be all that is needed to strike a chord within the counselee that will lead 
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to a fruitful therapeutic session.””? The problem usually unfolds like a story, in dramatic 
fashion one scene at a time.”* 

As pastors we also need to allow the youth to whom we counsel to be human. We 
should not expect them to act consistently with the highest principles of our faith. There 
may be times when they say or do things totally at odds with our view of faith. We must 
resist our own need to have them respond in perfect faith, or to respond as we would want 
them respond. We should allow for the fact that they may experience many ups and 
downs. Let us accept these youths as they are and allow God to do the rest. 

Understand that as pastors we too have limitations that should be acknowledged. 
If we deny them, we may find ourselves struggling with them when we think we are 
ministering to others. Our own feelings and fears may get in the way of real ministry. 
Instead of focusing on the youth, we may end up focusing on ourselves. This may cause 
our judgment to be misdirected and our help diluted. Pastors must understand that we will 
not be able to help everyone. Pastors need to acknowledge and allow themselves to be 
human, just as these youths are. 

School counselors and teachers have usually had little or no training in helping at- 
risk-youth. Even psychologists and psychiatrists may be somewhat unprepared to help 
these youths and their families. The net result is frustration and anger on the part of the 
youth and their family, who turned to the professionals for help in a crisis, only to find 


that the professionals were unable to do so. This may be a time when the counselor 


*3 Wimberly, Using Scripture in Pastoral Counseling, 10. 
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comes to the session weighted with his/her own values, opinions, biases, convictions, and 
conclusions about life. 

There are times when at-risk-youth direct anger at themselves for not being 
guided or loved. Their anger 1s sometime directed toward God. At-risk youth may feel 
anger because they believed what they discussed with a pastor or someone else was 
shared with others. There may be other needs that are more obvious, such as peer 
pressure, drug abuse, neglect, gang violence, sexual abuse, alcohol abuse, and poverty. 
The best way to counsel at-risk youth is to help at-risk youth. 

As counselors, we may discover that what we do not like about the youth is a 
reflection of something we do not like in ourselves. Some behavior we object to may 
really be a sign of defense by the person to a real or imagined threat. It is best that we 
recognize it for what it is, and not let it get in the way of our relationship with the youth. 

The pastor/counselor brings back those who have wandered off (James 5:19-20) 
because God brings us back again and again. We are not only to do what comes naturally, 
but we are flexible and patient with everyone, help the weak, comfort the faint-hearted 
and admonish the unruly (1 Thess. 5:14). Not only are we in a position to give, but to 
receive as well. For many of these youth, they have too many standing arm’s length 
away. 

The Role of Ecclesiology 

The church has always ministered to the need of black people. The church was the 
most powerful social and political institution for blacks, and this continues to be true 
even today. Much of the leadership of the total black community still comes from the 


church 
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The black church is characterized by involuntary isolation which is due to 
predominantly lower-class statues in the black community. Isolation from civic affairs 
and mass apathy are the results of racial segregation in the ghetto in part. 

One role of the church is to teach its members the awesome truth and that helps 
enable them to experience its reality and power in their lives. As the body of Christ, its 
purpose is to draw men to Christ. The church helps people to grow in their faith in God 
and to trust him as their heavenly father. It also should guide them in developing a true 
love for other people because of their loving relationship with God. “The church exists 
not so much as a vehicle of salvation and care for a privileged few, but rather to make a 
contribution to the world, to the ecclesial way of living the love which is common to all 
men of good will.” 

The church is to continue the same work Christ did to embody his life on earth. 
God placed us in a body of people called the church so that together we can accomplish 
his mission. It is the place to produce disciples who think and talk and act so much like 
Jesus that the world can look at us and say, “this must be what Jesus is like.” It is by 
Christ’s invitation that we belong to the church, and by his call that we come for worship. 
“When one comes to the Negro church which is the most important cultural institution 
created by Negros, one encounters the most important institutional barrier to integration 
and the assimilation of Negroes.””° If the church’s love for Christ grows cold, it would be 


best that its doors were close, because the main reason existing would be gone. 


°° The AME Christian Recorder 162, No. 1 (July 12, 2010): 10. 
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Whites controlled religion at every level and blacks were to understand that they 
could not create their own religious associations without the direct permission and 
blessings of whites. “In the New World the process by which Negro was stripped of 
social heritage and thereby, in a sense, dehumanized was completed.””’ In the South, 
whites set up separate worship centers with white leaders, or at least with whites in 
ultimate authority, when blacks were too numerous for their comfort. In the North, whites 
never gave their permission for blacks to worship separately. 

The Church had known and shown itself to be a fellowship without barriers of 
race or Class for a moment in history. Blacks were prevented from finding any relevance 
in their past by the constant announcement that they were better off than their African 
kinsmen. A measure of freedom was provided when blacks were sometimes permitted to 
lead worship, but whites restricted that freedom by controlling the leaders. 

The Black Church is one of the oldest institutions in this country and is therefore 
vulnerable to culture shifts that are inherent in organizational life. Arising out of the deep 
social void caused by slavery in the United States was what came to be known as the 
Black Church. “The term Black Church does not refer to any one institution; instead, it is 
a collective name for the myriad of Christian churches and denominations African 
Americans created to worship as they pleased.”*® “These churches came into being as a 
joint effort of free blacks and slaves, from both the North and South, often in the face of 


danger, opposition, and persecution.””’ The Negro Church was created as a result of the 


*? Frazier, The Negro Church in America, 2. 
°° The AME Journal of Christian Education 75, No. 2 (Summer 2013):22. 
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refusal to the hands of white people.”°° The Church had known and shown itself to be a 


fellowship without barriers of race or class, for a moment in history. As an institution, it 
joined with economic and political forces to ensure that blacks could never return to 
traditional African religious life. “Historically, black churches have been the most 
important and dominant institutional phenomenon in African American communities. 
The proscriptions of two hundred-fifty years of slavery, followed by another hundred 
years of Jim Crow segregation, permitted only the religious enterprise among black 
people to become a stable, cohesive, and independent social institution. As a 
consequence, black churches have carried burdens and performed roles and functions 
beyond their boundaries.”*! In light of this long history which overcame many obstacles, 
the black church today must realize the current reality of the race, youth in particular, and 
rise to meet the challenges of being in ministry to young people at-risk with the love of 
Christ. 

As one reflects on the history of the black church, “The larger scandal is that the 
black churches were forced into existence by white congregation that mistreated black 
people. And now the black churches have come to be so closely identified with the black 
struggle, its political and social concerns, that whites find it hard really to feel a part of the 
black church.” ** “The black churches not only express the sociological and political 


dimensions of the black churches but also has shaped both their internal life and external 


°° Peter J. Paris, The Social Teaching of the Black Churches (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 
1985), 122. 
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mission, since the black churches have comprised the institutional center of the black 
community.”°? 

Through its preaching, teaching, and service, the church helps people build 
character. However, it is more than a character building agency. If this were its main aim, 
it would be similar to a scout group, a school, or some other community agency. If we are 
seeking a character building agency, we do not have to rely on the church. Nor is the 
church a welfare agency. Although it seems to have worked miracles in caring for the 
poor and needy and assisted in providing homes for the old, orphaned, or ill. There are 
other agencies that do excellent work in the area of social welfare. The sick can go to a 
private or public hospital, the poor to a state agency and the elderly can receive a pension. 

The history of the African Methodist Episcopal Church begins with its founder, 
Richard Allen. “Allen was a former slave who had joined a Methodist society in 
Delaware around 1780, and since 1783, he had been preaching as a licensed exhorter in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. He proposed a separate place of worship for blacks, but 
desisted in the face of opposition from white Methodist officials.” 

Prior to, and during the Revolutionary War, free blacks in the North were 
accepted in white churches, and enjoyed considerable equality in these churches. The 
spirit of independence, self-dignity, and equality permeated the American mind, just as it 
had the French during the French Revolution. After the war more and more Blacks were 
attending white churches, and church officials became alarmed. They were afraid that the 


churches might become filled with blacks. Blacks were no longer welcomed to sit where 


°° Paris, The Social Teaching of the Black Churches, 133. 
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they please. “In 1787, two events of great historical significance took place in 
Philadelphia, the city of Brotherly Love. They were in stark contrast to each other in 
spirit and in their implications for the future of America. The delegates to the 
Philadelphia Convention gave their approval to the United States Constitution; and a little 
band of blacks Christians led by Richard Allen were pulled from their knees while 
praying in a segregated gallery in St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church.”*> Allen and 
other black congregants left the church. Allen purchased, by his own means, a former 
blacksmith shop that became Bethel Church’s first edifice. Richard Allen became the first 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the largest black denomination in the 
world. The African Methodist Episcopal Church still stands out as a prophetic voice and 
leader in positive change in the local community, national scene, and even 
internationally. 

Just as Allen and his colleagues and followers of that day, with conviction and 
fervor, and by faith, moved and forge a religious tradition based on the dignity and 
freedom, people of faith today, not only in the tradition of the AME Church, but all 
churches of faith, must meet the challenge of at-risk youth today. This include both 
genders. The church must be vigilant in holding elected governments to working toward 
creating a just society. However, the church must realize that the government cannot do 
this alone through legislation, programs and more programs. Faith is required. Preachers 
and the churches have been entrusted with the message of salvation for another great 


religious awakening, especially among the young. For the harvest indeed is plentiful. 


*° C. Eric Lincoln, Race, Religion and the Continuing American Dilemma (New York, NY: Hill 
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Conclusion 

One challenge for the church and people of faith is to present hope to at-risk 
youth in a relevant way, recognizing that Jesus came to bring healing, freedom and hope 
to those who are wounded and oppressed. 

For a Christian theology of hope, this hope is not a modern phenomenon which 

must be interpreted religiously, but subject and the motivation for theology itself. 

It is not grounded in optimism but in faith. It is not a theology about hope, but a 

theology growing out of hope in God. The basis for this hope does not lie in the 

ups and downs of the moods of the time, but in the promise of the coming God. 

These promises of God have been incarnated in the promissory history of Israel 

and it promissory history of Jesus of Nazareth.*° 
Hence, this hope needs to be offered to at-risk youth helping them to see that there is 
another way offered by Jesus. Jurgen Moltmann speaks to the heart of this matter of at-risk 
when he gives biblical theology, hope, in speaking to one of the most dramatic aspect of 
Jesus’ life. “There is no remoteness from God which the Son in his forsakenness did not 
suffer. Or into which his self-giving did not reach. The doctrine of Christ’s descent into 
hell seeks to make it clear that his self-giving reaches and opens every hell. The Father 
gives up his own Son, the Son of his eternal love, in order to receive those who have been 
given up and so they may be there for them.”?’Jesus is saying to these youth, and to all, 
that I am here for you. The church needs to say this loud on Jesus. The church needs to 


point out that just as Jesus descended into hell to reach the lost and preached to the captives, 


that Jesus will do the same for youth who are at-risk and everyone. 


°° Jurgen Moltmann, The Experiment Hope, edited and translated by M. Douglas Meeks 
(Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1975), 44. 
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The church and community has a life-changing role to play in helping to provide 
care for at-risk youth. Many of these at-risk youth are shunned by the church. But we 
must remember that Jesus not only forgave and restored Peter, but gave him the pastoral 
assignment of feeding and leading the church. The next time we see Peter in action was 
on the day of Pentecost, when he preached the church’s first sermon and led three 
thousand people to Christ. Peter experienced the joy of restoration, and he was never the 
same. It is also true that at-risk youth need an opportunity for restoration. We are not 


doing the work of the church, if we are not winning souls to Christ. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

Some youth and young adults are considered the worst of the worst, incorrigibles, 
chronic truants, criminals, compulsive graffiti taggers, drunks, and druggies. Some have 
stopped going to school for months, even years. Some have been expelled for fighting or 
bringing weapons to school. Many belong to neighborhood gangs and wear the usual 
colors of allegiance: red or blue. Some have spent a year or more in lockups for gang- 
related offenses. All of them, it would seem, are on the short list of life’s early losers. In 
reality, they make the career choices that any child who has nothing might make. They 
escape from the tremendous stress and chaos in their lives by masquerading in society as 
ill-mannered, chronically mouthy adolescents. “There are youth gangs who sell drugs, 
use drugs and use violence to enforce the business of selling drugs.” 

The United States continues to incarcerate more youths than any other country in 
the industrialized world. An estimated 70,800 juveniles were jailed in 2010. This is more 
than the population of several U.S. state capitals* There are driving forces behind much 


of this incorrigible behavior and incarceration. As mentioned in the paragraph above, one 
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force is gang activity. Rap musician Ice T has drawn attention to the troubled condition of 
his hometown, South Central Los Angeles. Gang warfare is comparable to other wars. 
Members of gangs are like veterans from war, and thousands of people have died on each 
side of the bloody battlefield. Some left standing are in jail or tied to the criminal justice 


system.° 


The Church and the State’s Response to Them 

It is pretty much a forgone conclusion that every day people are inundated by the 
newscasts that feature segments on acts of violence and discord by young people in 
America. In the present day twenty-four hour of cable, social media and Internet, we see 
senseless acts. “The consequences of misuse of digital media can be far more severe than 
a couple of days in jail or a public fight.”* Some communities, or it seems, are hit harder 
by acts. Part of the work of social scientist, psychologist and sociologist in particular, is 
to look into the human psyche to articulate causes of such behavior. Howard Thurman, 
the preacher-prophet mystic, raised the question in his book Jesus and Disinherited: 
“What does the religion of Jesus have to do with people who live with their backs up 
against the wall?’” Taking a cue from Thurman, what does the religion of Jesus have to 
do with those who face troubling misguided life that results in aimlessness and acts of 
discord? This action lends itself to looking at cause of disruptive behavior, the state’s 


response and the church’s response. 


* Lynne Ann DeSpelder and Albert Lee Strickland, The Last Dance. Encountering Death and 
Dying (New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 2002), 466-468. 
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While youth violence remains an intractable problem, an overwhelming majority 
of incarcerated young people have been jailed for nonviolent offenses, and African 
American youth are nearly five times as likely to be confined as their white peers.° A 
report by the Annie E. Casey Foundation in 2011, entitled “No Place for Kids,” a report 
found that “juveniles who spend time in detention centers have higher rates of recidivism 
than those placed in alternative programs, and are less likely to return to school and are 
less likely to find jobs.”” 

In this presidential election year, it is of interest to note that some presidential 
candidates vying for their party’s nomination are raising the specter of the number of 
whites who are dying from drug overdose in the suburbs and rural America. Some want 
to address this issue of addiction and some of the criminality associated with it as a health 
issue and that these persons should not be treated as criminals. Some are even calling on 
governments as every level to look at options for treating addicts and mitigating any court 
sentences. This benevolence has been notably absent from people of color in urban 
centers who have been hooked on crack and amphetamines for years and have had little 
options by way of treatment programs or consideration in court. In fact, under President 
Bill Clinton’s administration, congress passed laws and the president signed them that 
gave mandatory sentences for certain crimes, many of them associated with drugs. These 
laws tied the hands of judges in sentencing for certain crimes. It should also be noted that 
the sentencing guidelines for cocaine, that whites used at a much higher percentage than 


blacks, were much longer than those of crack that black and brown people used at a 


° Valente, America, 17. 
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higher percentage than white. Either way one looks at it, black youth, many of whom are 
caught with drugs, be it crack, amphetamines or marijuana, find themselves, if not in jail, 
tied to the criminal justice system, on parole or probation and have records that follow 
them for life and restrict certain opportunities for employment and voting in some cases. 
Is it a wonder why there is a measure of apathy to people that cannot vote because of 
felony convictions? Another question altogether is, “Is this lawful to cut off one’s voting 


rights?” 


Trends in the Criminal Justice Center 
It has been said that when white America catches a cold, black America catches 
pneumonia. This is the case when it comes to the conditions of blacks in general and 
youth in particular. 


One of the most troubling trends in the juvenile justice system today is a set of 
significant disparities apparent in the system’s handling of black youths compared 
with its handling on non-Hispanic white and Hispanic youths. As of October 
1999, approximately 1 of every 100 male black juveniles was in a juvenile 
residential placement facility, compared with approximately 1 of every 200 male 
Hispanic juveniles and 1 of every 500 male white juveniles. Between 1985 and 
1999, prison admissions for juveniles under the age of 18 increased 68% for black 
males, compared with 38% for white males.® 


Many people believe that since America elected its first African American president that 
racism no longer exists, perhaps except in some remote egregious example or event. 


These people are either naive or do not face reality honestly. “In South Carolina, almost 


° Terry Fain, Rajeev N. Ramchand, James Bell, and Martin Y. Iguchi, “How Criminal System 
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one in three black males were taken into custody prior to 18 at a rate nine times greater 


than that for white males under the age of 18.” ? 


Disruptive Behavior in Youth and Young Adults 

Despite their trail of problems, when youth or young adults walk in the doors of 
Mount Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church in Georgetown, South Carolina, if they 
really want to change their lives, we make a total commitment to love them. We protect 
them, require that they behave and have respect for others and themselves, give them a 
code of ethics and values, seek treatment for them, assist them with employment, and 
reunite them with their families. We hope that they walk out of our doors healed, 
restored, and ready to live lives of purpose and fulfillment. 

There are many teachers and sociologists who say that one of the leading causes 
of juvenile crime is that there is too much violence on television and in the movies. 
Former Attorney General Janet Reno warned television and film producers to cut down 
on violence or the federal government would have to step in to regulate the industry. | 
Young people are often left alone while their parents are working, so there is little or no 
control over the programs they watch. Children, especially younger children under the 
age of ten, like to imitate what they see. Some experts in child development feel that 
children as young as fourteen months can imitate the behavior they see on television. For 
many youth and young adults, they are encouraged by celebrities, especially young black 
media stars and athletes, and it is obvious which of these youth will offend and victimize 


innocent people. On television and in their music many wealthy role models often 


” Fain et al, How Criminal System Racial Disparities May Translate Into Health Disparities, 50. 
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promote rude, foul-mouthed (gangster) behavior and appearance. According to P.H. 
Hahn, “The media inflames this mixture by marketing materialism and producing 
entertainment that glorifies drugs and violence.”!° In America there are five violent acts 
an hour during prime time and twenty-six an hour on Saturday morning. Violence is not 
the essence of power but the instrument of power. Violence like all instruments in the 
hands of people must be justified by some purpose which people accept and must be 
guided or directed with some proportion. Otherwise, it will destroy the purpose for which 
it was used and possibly those who use it. 

Even today, pop music is being pointed to as a contributor of violence. One whole 
segment of the music industry, gangsta rap, has been particularly blamed. Artist like 
Tupac Shakur and Christopher Wallace, known as The Notorious B.I.G, both were killed 
in violent shootings. Two Live Crew, Ice-T, and others perform songs with lyrics that 
encourage murder and other crimes. Former President Bill Clinton has accused the 
entertainment industry of incessant, repetitive, mindless violence and irresponsible 
conduct. The message sent is that this behavior is unacceptable, disrespectful anal 
inconsiderate of others, regardless of skin color or cultural origins. Former Senate 
Majority Leader Robert Dole believes that Hollywood poisons the minds of many young 
kids. But if the blame game is to be used, the entertainment industry includes not only 
movie companies but record companies as well. Then you have the television networks 


that are vying for viewership. Even the commercial have at its core a measure of sex and 
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violence all designed to sell products. So in this digital age, there is not escape from the 


onslaught of images of violence and sex that youth watch and hear. 


What is Behind Aberrant Behavior? 

Behind aberrant behavior is the lack of proper environment, hunger, violence, 
abuse, neglect, alcohol and drug abuse. There is also a lack of parental teaching and 
modeling of appropriate behavior such as how to handle anger and conflict and respect 
for self and others. “Among the factors correlated with youth violence are poverty, 
repeated exposure to violence, drugs, easy access to firearms, unstable family life and 
family violence, delinquent peer groups and media violence.”!! 

Again, in this season of presidential campaigning, attention is being focused on 
income inequality. This discussion centers on making a living and how families exist. 
Beyond this is also inequality in schools. No one can argue against the notion that the 
majority of poor people, regardless of the color, do not end up with aberrant behavior. 
Studies show, however, the percentage is increased if one falls into this lot. 

There are large racial disparities in school discipline in the United States, which 

for black students not only contribute to school failure but also can lay a path 

toward incarceration. Racial stereotypes that can lead teachers to escalate their 

negative response to black students over the course of multiple interpersonal (e.g. 

teacher-to-student) encounters. Race not only can influence how perceivers 

interpret a specific behavior, but also can enhance perceivers’ detection of 
behavioral patterns!” 


It seems then that the public schools become a feeder system for the criminal justice 


systems, especially for people of color and black boys in particular. “Black students are 
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disproportionately suspended, expelled, and referred to the criminal justice system by 

school. The overuse of these punishments and their disproportionate use on students of 

color are serious problems that we have to address right now.”!? On top of this, 
Black male adolescents face unique barriers in schools that may contribute to 
racial disparities and educational outcomes. Their social-cognitive strengths, 
however, influence their confidence to be academically successful despite these 
barriers. Youth mentoring programs and educators who work with urban black 
male adolescents play a key role in promoting and shaping their efficacious 
beliefs toward their academic success. | 

Behind aberrant behavior are numerous things. Many of them are associated with poverty 

and public schooling in particular. From these spring more sub sets of culture. Yet, 


students who participate in mentoring programs had statistically significant reductions in 


office referrals and statistically significant improvements in school attitude. 


Violence 
We need to talk to our youth and young adults about violence because, 
unfortunately, teenagers and young adults are more likely to become victims of violent 
crimes than any other age segment of the population. This fact affects all youth because 
violence is no longer an inner-city problem that can be excused by blaming the harsh 
effects of poverty and dysfunctional families. Moral poverty is in every town in the 


country. 
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New headlines also tell us that younger and younger children are committing 
more and more of the serious violent crimes. They seem to be showing more cruelty 
without remorse. This is a problem that foreshadows a brutal future society that will not 
be kind to our youth if the trend continues. We believe that the solution is not increased 
police patrols or tougher criminal penalties. The long-term answer is right in our homes 
and all of us have a role to play in teaching our children that violence is wrong. To do 
this, we have to talk about violence. We have to help our children recognize that violence 
is not entertainment, despite the messages to the contrary from the media. “Crime and 
violence deprive families and communities of positive male role models, fiscal and 
emotional providers and protectors of the family and community.”!® “Violence 
committed by African American males is an escalating problem in America. The use of 
guns and violence in many African American communities has increased in recent 
decades to the point that it is an integral part of community life.”'” We have to talk about 
nonviolent solutions to everyday problems. We have to talk about the reality of our 
violent society and how to avoid being victimized. It is believed that some theologians 
see violence as the only way to deal with powerful enemies. Violence is orthodox in the 
sense that it has become a kind of god by which some youth live and to which other 
youths turn to as a matter of last resort. Violence by its very nature seeks to make people 
unequal by incapacitating them so that they cannot express themselves as freely or fully 


as those who are using violence against them. 
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Violence is not confined to urban areas. The suburbs and rural areas are seeing 
quite a bit of violence. Violence resulting from gang warfare has even intruded upon 
many serene settings. Unlike any other environmental threat, violence has turned into a 


public health epidemic. '® 


Child Abuse 

Child abuse can take many forms: verbal and emotional abuse, neglect, sexual 
molestation, and physical battery. In some cases of child abuse in the United States, the 
parents were the abusers. They are usually not crazy, nor do they have criminal 
personalities. Instead, they are commonly both poor and poorly educated with little 
knowledge of child development and unrealistic expectations about how their children 
should act; they might also be lonely, overwhelmed, and unhappy. They might have 
grown up in an abusive home. Abused children may have pent-up anger and rage or 
problems with impulse control that persist into adulthood. Add these factors to a 
momentary loss of emotional control, a burst of rage and the result might be abusive. “In 
the years 1967-68, child abuse reported for black children was 21.0 per 100,000 in 
comparison to 6.7 per 100,000 white children. Much of the racial difference is the effect 
of environmental stress on black parent-child relationships.”!? 

Among the factors responsible for black child abuse are the conditions of poverty 

under which many children are reared. Child abuse is primarily concentrated in 

the lower class. These families, especially if they are black, are much larger than 


middle class families. Black families with four and more children were twice as 
likely to have a reported case of child abuse than similar families. Moreover, 
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those families have less living space in which to rear their children than more 
affluent families.”° 


Being abused, whether once or repeatedly, can have profound effects on a child. 
Maltreated children are more likely than other children to become antisocial and 
withdrawn, passive, aggressive, or hyperactive. They often have trouble concentrating in 
school and perform poorly, and more frequently fall into drug and alcohol abuse, 
promiscuity, and other self-destructive behavior. They might suffer extreme anxiety 
themselves to avoid one. They experience guilt that they cannot prevent from some of 
this from happening while having low self-esteem. 

Being a child in America can be deadly. According to a government report 
comparing the rates of homicide in twenty-six countries, “young people in the United 
States kill themselves or are murdered at higher rates than young people in any other 
country in the industrialized world.’”””’ Not all violence is physical though. Some is 
psychological. “Violence is not only committed by individuals or groups. Violence can 
be institutional, structural or systematic. Jacques argues that all violence is the same.””” 
Kirk Duggan contends that violence is any oppression, anything that violates and 
separates us from the truth and the sacred within ourselves, our relationship with Spirit 
and community.”? Karl Lampley asserts 

Violence also extends to language and speech. Violent language, hate speech, and 


pronouncements of apocalyptic doom also cause harm, injury, and pain, whether 
emotional, psychological, spiritual, or other. Violent language can intimidate, 
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coerce, and threaten others. While violent language is not equivalent to physical 
violence, it nonetheless produces suffering and can limit freedom 


Young black adolescents are affected by this in their homes, schools and communities., 


Gangs 

The history of gangs has been around for a long time. Since the beginning of 
history there are stories of young people who prey on people weaker than themselves. 
Parents are happy to hear that their children have not joined a gang. Likewise, the same 
can be said of law enforcement agencies who are trying to keep track of the damage 
caused by gangs. 

Gang membership is not confined to certain types of people. Anyone may become 
a part: male or female, wealthy or low income, from a functional or dysfunctional family, 
all of which can join a gang. Gangs are setting up chapters in thousands of cities. Police 
are noticing that the age of gang members is dropping. At one time this was a problem 
related to high school students; now middle school and elementary school children are 
often recruited. “Most youth gang members are between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen; they are responsible for a disproportionate amount of crime and violence.””° 
“Gangs members are sixty times more likely to be killed in an act of violence than the 
rest of the population.”*° The national popularity of gangsta rap music, which glorifies 


violence, abuse of women and disrespect for authority, has helped spread the culture of 


gangs, cutting across class, economic, racial, and geographic lines. 
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Gangs may include smaller, less notorious groups in any neighborhood or school. 
These include the school fraternities and sororities and any other loosely organized group 
that roams city or suburban streets. Children who join satanic cults are often categorized 
as gangs rather than cults because most children dabble in Satanism as a means of social 
rebellion rather than as a religious commitment. The National Crime Prevention Council 
defines gangs as a group of people who form an allegiance, to the exclusion of others, for 
common purposes and who engage in violent unlawful, antisocial, criminal activity. 
Police on the streets now say that gangs are shedding the label of gang and taking on the 
name street organization or street association. Whatever the name, this subject gives us, 
something important to talk to our children about. It presents a dangerous and unlawful 
situation that our children need to know before they find themselves in too deep to get 


out. 


Alcohol/Drug Abuse 

Alcohol is the number one drug problem among young people. Of the millions of 
junior high and senior high school students in America, half of them drink or use drugs 
monthly. Experts in adolescence substance problems have identified a common 
progression of alcohol and drug-related behaviors moves from bad to worse. “If 
recreational drugs were tools, alcohol would be a sledgehammer, the psychiatrist Aaron 
White wrote in a paper for the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism in 
2004. Every day in the United States 4,750 young people between the ages of twelve and 


twenty take their first full drink of alcohol.”?’ “According to the National Institutes of 
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Health, any alcohol use by underage youth is considered to be alcohol abuse, and in 2009 
more than a quarter of young people, nearly 10.5 million teens, reported taking a drink 
sometime in the past thirty days.”° 

Poor grades are correlated with increased use of alcohol/drugs. Alcohol/drugs is 
implicated in much of the academic problems which may lead to dropping out. Teenagers 
know that they should not drink or use drugs. The law tells them, school programs tell 
them, and even public service ads tell them. But none of these things have the impact that 
parents or guardians can have if they talk firmly and directly about their expectations and 
limits. If your teens hear nothing from you on the subject of alcohol or drugs, they will 
consider your silence as permission. It may be that many parents are unaware that their 
teens are abusing alcohol or drugs. Many choose to be unaware by ignoring the signs and 
symptoms. This pushes the problem aside, and as mentioned earlier to them, saying 
nothing tells them it is okay. To protect your teens, you must pay attention to their lives, 
be involved, know what they are doing, and stay alert for any signs of alcohol or drug 
abuse. Many teens who experiment with alcohol/drugs go on to live long productive 
lives. But teens who regularly abuse alcohol/drugs are on a path to self-destruction. 
Alcohol and drugs interfere with schoolwork, athletic ability, sleep, social skills, personal 
relationships, health, and energy to do other things in life. 

“One of the biggest contributing risk factors for adolescents who drink is a family 
history of alcohol abuse. Some seven million youth under the age of eighteen are children 


of alcoholic parents, and researchers have found that about 50 percent of the risk of 
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developing alcohol dependence is genetically influenced.””? “Social learning experts have 
found that children, especially teenagers, model their behavior on the adults who are most 
important to them and with whom they most frequently interact.’ “More than 100 
million Americans over the age of twelve admit to having tried marijuana at least once in 
their lives.’*' “Despite seven decades of criminalization, marijuana remains the most 
popular illicit drug in the world, with upwards of 200 million people using pot each year, 
according to the United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime. The highest use is among 
young people, and the age of initiation is getting younger.”°” Most will have to engage in 
illegal activity to buy the drugs. A majority of crimes committed in black communities 
are drug related. Drug abuse is a serious problem in the black community. Even without 
drug abuse black youths die at an early age. “In fact, marijuana is outpacing alcohol as a 
public health problem in teenagers. In the first five years, marijuana abuse has been 
responsible for almost two-thirds of admissions of teenagers, ages fifteen to nineteen, to 


rehabilitation centers, compared with less than a third for alcohol.’? 


Depression/Suicide 
Depression is by far the most common and important emotional health problem in 
America. Everyone gets depressed at some time or another. Feeling low or blue is a 


normal reaction to the stress of everyday life; it is as normal as feeling happy or hopeful. 
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But children may not have the life experiences they need to know that feeling depressed 
is not the end of the world. Typically, depression is triggered in the child’s year by an 
upsetting experience. Maybe the death of a parent or grandparent, the divorce of parents, 
the breakup of a relationship, a move to a new city or school, or even the loss of an 
important athletic competition can bring about depression. These kinds of experiences 
should alert us to be on lookout for sign of depression. At times, depressive disorders can 
masquerade as persistent physical symptoms that do not respond to treatment, such as 
headaches, chest or stomach pains, fatigue, dizziness, digestive disorders, and chronic 
pain. There are also signs of depression that are more typical in one gender than the other. 
Depressed boys often react to the pain of depression by breaking off friendships, ceasing 
to care about schoolwork, or curing the world. Depressed girls often punish themselves 
by bingeing on food, starving themselves, or verbally lamenting their faults and failures. 
All of these are cries for help that should not be ignored. 

“Depression and grief are hatred turned on the self. It is instructive to pursue the 
relevance of this truth to the condition of black Americans. The grief and depression 
caused by the condition of black men in America is an unpopular reality to the 
sufferers.”°4 

Devastating depression is one of the major reasons people kill themselves. Feeling 
lonely and engulfed by sadness, they do not know how to reach out to others or find relief 
from the pain that plagues them. This may cause some to begin to see death as their only 


way out. There is a large number of children who attempt or commit suicide which may 
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be connected to severe depression. Therefore, talking to our children about their feelings, 
even when they say nothing is wrong, is a good step in helping them deal with depression 
before the pain pushes them to thoughts of suicide. 

Suicide is one of the leading causes of death in youth and young adults in the 
United States. “Suicide is a particularly serious problem among black male youth. When 
we consider the causes of black youth suicide, the reasons will vary by sex and 
educational level. The basic demographic data on black suicide victims is very sparse and 
we must make generalizations on the basis of the limited evidence available.” 

“Black youths are 50 percent more likely than white children to die before they 
reach the age of 20. But, even more important is the fact that the biggest causes of deaths 
among white youths are accidents and cardiovascular diseases while it is homicides, 
suicides, drug abuse and accidents that account for deaths among black youths.’*° 

“The suicide rate and its characteristics reflect the subjective reality of many 
black youths. Among blacks in general the suicide rate is and has been lower than that of 
whites. A high suicide rate might be expected for members of the black population in the 
United States.’ 

“In recent years there has been a pronounced increase in black suicide vis-a-vis 


white suicide. At one time the national black suicide rate was less than half that of whites 


(6.0 against 12.8 per 100, 000 population per year). The latest available mortality data 
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reveals a black suicide rate higher than it has been in half a century.””* In short, suicide is 
one of the most common causes of death among young people. A report from the U S 
Surgeon General called for strategies to prevent suicide, including increasing public 
awareness of suicide and risks factors, and enhance research to understand risk and 
protective factors. Weight perception has also been linked to depression and poor self- 


esteem in adolescents.??” 


Disruptive Behavior Acted Out The Most: The State’s Response To At-Risk 

There are many challenges the church, state, and community face when dealing 
with at-risk youth. We must first help them understand that there are consequences with 
at-risk behavior. Pastor, parents, guardians, counselors, teachers, policemen, and family 
court judges are prepared to inform a youth of their behavior causing them incarceration. 
It is our hope that if we effectively demonstrate the consequences of at-risk behavior, it 
will help to divert them from the juvenile justice system. Often times there is no better 
way to help a youth understand the consequences of their behavior than showing them 
firsthand what can happen if they do not change their ways. 

The laws governing the treatment of juveniles go back to colonial times. Many of 
these laws in the colonies were based on English law and laws of the church. “In the 
oldest known legal document, Code of Hammurabi, which dates to approximately 1780 
BC, children were subject to the same rules as adults, and yet at the same time were 


under the complete control of their fathers. If the son stuck his father, according to the 
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Code, the father could cut off the son’s hands.’ “Ancient Roman culture continued the 
tradition of a father’s total control over his children, and during the Middle Ages the state 
often acted in placed of the parent. Children who were tried for crimes as adults were 
punished as adults.”*' Anyone over the age of fourteen was presumably judged as an 
adult, although some colonies made exception. “The push to find some alternative means 
of dealing with children who commit criminal acts reached a turning point in 1825 when 
New York City’s House of Refuge for children was established.”*? “The House of Refuge 
took charge not only of juvenile criminals but also orphans, poor children, and any youth 
consider to be “wayward.” Treatment for these children often took the form of cruel 
punishment, medical treatments such as bleedings, or lifetime incarceration in lunatic 
asylums. These institutions include mental hospitals, almshouses for the poor, and 
penitentiaries for adults and juveniles. Their aim was the rehabilitation of their charges. 
The treatment offered was segregation from society, isolation, and harsh discipline, along 
with the highly structured routines of the institutions. Physicians maintained leadership of 
these institutions and — strong advocates of the segregation of their inmates from the 
rest of society. The deviant behaviors of their patients were indeed a social problem, but 
the roots of these disorders were believed to lie not within society, but within the 


individual’s biophysical nature. 
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Even though most juveniles received lesser punishments than adults for these 
crimes, there are cases where juveniles have been put to death. Such was the case of 
fourteen-year-old African-American George Junius Stinney. Stinney, from Acolu, South 
Carolina, about fifty miles from Columbia, South Carolina, was accused of killing two 
white girls ages eleven and eight. He was transported to Central Correctional Institution, 
otherwise known as CCI. This institution, located in Columbia, South Carolina, was a 
penitentiary built for adult males; yet, young Stinney was housed there. He’s the 
youngest person executed in the United States in the past one-hundred years. 

It was not unusual for fourteen-year old slave boys to be branded and whipped. 
Depending on the crime, they could receive as many as one hundred lashes; however, this 
youth was put to death. Before 1800, the behavior of children was the primary 
responsibility of the parents, particularly the father. The community and the church took 
a harsh view of those parents who could not or would not control their children. Many of 
these young people’s parents were seen as unfit because their children were unsupervised 
and some were committing petty crimes as a way of survival. There were, however, many 
juveniles who ended up before judges in colonial times. The judges did not know what to 
do with the youth. They sent them to jail for a short time, but they often returned to court 


shortly after their release. 


Reform Schools 
In the mid-1800s, many state and local governments began to look for ways to 
control juvenile delinquents. Early efforts to control the large populations of poor 


children engaged in idle or delinquent behavior led to their placement in factories, houses 
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of refuge and orphanages where they were treated inhumanely and given very few 
freedoms. As a result, they began to build reform schools. These schools emphasized not 
only formal educational subjects but military style drilling, physical fitness training, 
vocational skills and education as part their total programs. Some of schools eventually 
changed their names to “industrial schools” or “training schools.” Some of these 
programs were not very different from the boot camp programs that we have today. 

The idea of treating juveniles differently from adult criminals did not come about 
until much later. One of the first formal institutions dealing with juvenile delinquency 
was the House of Refuge. These houses were similar in many ways to the reform schools 
in England, and in New York City under the supervision of the newly formed Society for 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. The purpose of the House of Refuge was to 
“house” juveniles convicted of criminal offenses or found in vagrancy. This is the first 
instance in which the community decided to take some responsibility for young people 
whose parents were not able to control them. Within the next three years, additional 


houses were opened in Boston and Philadelphia. 


Conclusion 
Our children are watching us, even though they may not even be conscious of it. 
How we approach our own life, how we confront our own challenges, provides 
experiences for them; so we should share it without overwhelming them. We really 
should be aware of the dangers out there and what youth are being exposed to; so we 
need to immerse ourselves in their world. Parents should learn what music they listen to, 


what television shows and movies they watch, and what books they are reading. We do 
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not need to be our youth BFF (best friend forever); we just need to know what’s going on 
in his or her life so we can better understand, advise, and set limits. 

As a youth, many of us believed that if we secured a good education and worked 
hard, there would be an economic windfall at the end. Today, our youth believe that 
nonconformity may be a better option. We have seen too many youths with high school 
diplomas with nothing else to do but hang out on corners. We have seen too many 
African American males with college degrees who are still looking for employment. 
Many African Americans, especially African American males, now believe that the path 
to the American Dream is not education and hard work, but selling drugs or some other 
illegal activity. In a world where many children are deprived of all or part of their natural 
primary group, the church has an important role in offering that security which is the 
main support of life. Furthermore, when we communicate the truths of the gospel within 
a relational group, it tends to validate the truth for children, since it is shared by a 
significant body of people. All too typically in churches children are encouraged to be 
passive and receptive to our efforts to give them information about truth. Too often we 
are tempted to do things to or for children believing that we have the truth they need. 

As with most aspect of human behavior, it begins with the socialization process. 
If we consider the male children of today, a majority will be raised in female headed 
households. The reasons for the father’s absence range from the existence of welfare 
regulations that force the father out of the home, a man’s inability to secure gainful 
employment to support his family, tensions in the male/female relationship, and the fact 
that a majority of black children are born out of wedlock. To help make a difference in 


the lives of these youths, we must be advocates of prevention, that is, correcting the 
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problem before it develops and grows. Are we giving up on African American male teens 


because it is the feasible option? Are we doubting God’s ability to save these Africa 


American males? If we do not help these youth, who will? 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Methodology 


Hypothesis 

The hypothesis of this research project is undergirded by the fundamental premise 
of a mentoring program designed for African American males who have long been 
negatively impacted by the long ingrained, insipidly unjust and morally corrupt and 
bankrupt system in the United States of America. The project of mentoring at risk-youth 
has been extensively researched, fully documented, and robustly debated in the legal 
courts, in the school rooms, in the religious institutions, political arenas, in the social 
media, in town halls and civic forums. 

It is a proven thesis that the African American male is “an endangered species.” 
This aggravated situation is so prevalent and persistent that no one has to look far for 
evidence. Both past and current historical records reveal how African American males 
are disproportionally incarcerated, socially neglected, economically disenfranchised, 
under employed and unemployable, emotionally suppressed and mistreated, culturally 
emaciated except in his own theater, or black establishments, and religiously viewed with 
suspicion and distrust. The financial market is tilted against the young African American 


male as he struggles to purchase a home in housing developments beyond his salary 
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income. Loans from banks and other financial institutions are frontloaded with high 
interest rates that spell intense struggle to make monthly payments and with threats of 
foreclosure looming over his head. The African American male is told subtly, and 
sometimes not so subtly, that it does not make sense to attend college, university and 
other institutions of higher learning because he cannot make the grade, or that he cannot 
afford it without great indebtedness, and or the job market cannot accommodate 
minorities. If we going to help these youths, we must find ways to help make a positive 
difference in their lives. Not only do they matter to us but they matter to God as well. 
Throughout scripture, God seems to actively seek out at least five distinct types of 
people: the poor, the sick, the orphans, the widows, and the imprisoned. The troubled 
teenagers we encounter in our communities, schools, and churches may fit into several of 
these categories. When our hearts become broken for these hurting youth who cross our 
path, we can be sure it is God’s heart of compassion we are feeling, and our hearts are 
beating in syne with His. It is possible that God is calling us to mentor and minister to 
these youths who hurt so badly. Therefore, the goal of this project is that Mt. Zion 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and community become mentors to these youths 


who are our future of today and tomorrow. 


Intervention 
The context of this research is Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church, 


located in Georgetown, South Carolina. “The population of Georgetown, South Carolina 
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is approximately 60,773.”'A large amount of African-American youth living in this area 
grew up in disadvantage neighborhoods. Many of them are expelled from school for 
minor violations and some are arrested and jailed for lawbreaking acts. With much 
unsupervised and meaningful time on their hands, many of these persons spend days 
loitering on corners that sometimes lead to more infractions. There seems to be little or 
no alternatives to better spend their time and use of energy in a constructive manner. At a 
very young age many of these youths assume the role of man of the house because there 
is no father in the home. Many will go to prison at least once in their lifetime. 

It is important that we place these youths in a position to succeed in education and 
life. Many of these mentoring programs were created in response to assist the church and 
community to help break through the negative influences that play a significant role in 
whether these youths who come from challenging environments become successful or 
not. If there was going to be a change for these youths, the church and community would 
have to play a part. To address this subject and as part of the intervention, a sermon series 
was developed and presented focusing on the subjects of unity and recovery. Sermons 


were delivered from June through July 2016. 


Sermon Series 


When Your Back is Against the Wall 
2 Corinthians 11:24-25 


The first sermon in the series was ‘““When Your Back is Against the Wall.” The 


text for this sermon was 2 Corinthians 11:24-25 “Of the Jews five times received I forty 
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stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, night and a day I have been in the deep.” This sermon focused on how to 
respond when our backs are against the wall. 

There is a saying that most have heard: “Your back is against the wall.” It refers 
to being put into a bad situation where there appears to be no place to turn to or any 
means of escape. When your back is against the wall, it can be ridiculously difficult to 
gain understanding and assessment as to what to do next. The aim of this lesson is that we 
learn to think when we are under pressure and our backs are against the wall. 

We find many in the Bible who had their backs up against the wall. In this lesson 
we find Paul with his back up against the wall. Paul was no stranger of having his back 
against the wall. He is brought before rulers and national leaders which we too sometimes 
face. Like Paul, we must choose between moving forward or giving up. He gives 
examples of how to respond when your back is against the wall. When your back is 
against the wall, you need to remain committed to God’s Word (22:30). Paul could have 
given up and hoped to escape the situation, but instead he faced it with a commitment to 
the Word of God. When we are faced with opposition, our best response is to hang on to 
God’s word. When our backs are against the wall we must be obedient to His Word and 
rely on His providence. God’s providence means that God has always and will always 
care for us as long as we trust in Him. Paul understood that instead of panicking or 
throwing in the towel of despair, he only needed to rely on God’s providence. Paul yet 
again is faced with another opposition; this time it is the plot of forty men who are 
seeking to kill him and vow to eat and drink until Paul was dead. 


e Job had back against the wall: loss of wealth and health 
e Joseph had his back against the wall: imprisonment and injustice 
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e Gideon had his back against the wall: war 

* Ruth had her back against the wall: widowhood and poverty 

e® David had his back against the wall: a giant named Goliath 

e Let’s take a look at some of the wails that our backs have been put against 


* Someone may have their back against the wall of losing that special 
person in their life. 


« Someone may have their back against the wall of homelessness 

® Someone may have their back against the wall of hopelessness 

e Someone may have their back against the wall of a broken heart 

e Someone may have their back against the wall of traveling down the 
wrong road 


e Someone may have their back against the wall of unemployment 
e Someone may have their back against the wall of poverty 


Having one’s back up against the wall is not the last word. God has the last word and in 


that word are promises. 


“The Power of Unity.” 
Philippians 2:1. 


The second sermon in the series was entitled “The Power of Unity.” The text for 
this sermon series was Philippians 2:1. “Therefore if you have any encouragement from 
being united with Christ, if any comfort from his love, if any common sharing in the 
spirit, if any tenderness and compassion.” There is a difference between being together 
and being in unity. A husband and wife can be together in the same house and not have 
unity. What is good is to have the right doctrinal position concerning unity. This is what 
Paul was saying to the Philippians. Hours before Jesus was nailed to the cross, he was 
draped in travail and intercession in Gethsemane praying for all of us to be one and to be 
unified and to function like he and Father function. This is the key to seeing God’s glory 


manifest in our lives. Paul explains that we are to have the mind of Christ. If the disciples 
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would use unity to help the poor, they would be better off. As Christians we are to have 
the mind of Christ. It makes not only our minds complete with joy but fill us with love 
that we may come together and to care for and love others. When we have the same love, 
there is an awesome power released in our midst. We are to love Jesus and we are also to 
love one another, this includes those who are homeless, poor, needy, and naked. We do 
this through God’s love, not our own natural love that is often based on what we like or 
do not like. It is God’s love that is filled with commitment and sees the purposes of God. 
It was the sacrifice as well as the love that kept Jesus on the cross while praying for those 
who rejoiced in seeing him there. Even while nailed to the cross, Jesus remained in unity 
with God. Because these youths have committed a sin is no reason to give up on them. 
The church and the community must come together in unity if these youths are to have a 
chance. Jesus tells us in John 13:34-35 that we are to love each the way he loves us. 
Therefore, it is vital that we know He loves us so that we may love others. Our identities 
are to be rooted in the love of God. We love Him because He has first loved us. The point 
of this sermon focused on how the power in unity operates when we come together and 


what happens when we do not. 


“Paul the Mentor.” 
Timothy 1:1-2. 


The third sermon in the series was entitled “Paul the Mentor.” The text was 1 
Timothy 1:1-2. “Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the commandment of God our 
Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ, which is our hope; Unto Timothy, my own son in the 
faith: Grace, mercy, and peace, from God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord.” In many 


ways, the history of the highest, most enduring achievements of our culture is a history of 
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the mentoring process. Only in our own century has mentoring fallen into such disuse and 
our society has paid a price for it. In our time, we have witnessed a gradual but steady 
breakdown of value, of families, of business ethics, of the work ethic, of sexual morality, 
and of simple civility and human kindness. I am convinced that much of this social 
disintegration can be traced to our neglect of the mentoring process. Allow me to share 
several definitions of mentoring. Mentoring is a process of opening our lives to others; it 
is the process of living for the next generation. Mentoring means we are committed to 
influencing others by the examples of our lives. Mentoring can and should be a natural 
part of who we are in our everyday life, whether in friendships, business, church or 
family. It has more to do with what is caught than what is taught. It is when a part of me 
becomes a part of you and a part of you becomes a part of me. There are many examples 
of mentoring throughout the Bible. One such example is found in the Old Testament. 
Ruth is mentored by her mother-in-law, Naomi. As their story opens in the book of Ruth, 
these two women have just lost their husbands. It is a time of famine, and they are alone 
in the world with no one to provide for them. Naomi, a Jew, urges Ruth, a woman of 
Moab, to leave her, to go back to her people to marry and make a life for herself. But 
Ruth clings to Naomi, saying, “where you go, I will go. And wherever you lodge, I will 
lodge, your people shall be my people, and your God, my God. Ruth stays with Naomi 
and learns from her. They support each other through the time of famine. And when Ruth 
marries and has a child, Naomi becomes the child’s God mother and helps to raise him. 
Everyone does their part by mentoring. In the New Testament, Mary the mother of Jesus 
is mentored by her older cousin, Elizabeth. In the first chapter of Luke, we see where 


Mary spends three months in the home of Elizabeth, building a relationship of sharing, 


trust, and encouragement. Mary, a betrothed teenager, learns from Elizabeth what 
marriage is supposed to be and how a wife in that culture relates to her husband and cares 
for her child. God provided Elizabeth to Mary as person who would nurture and 
encourage her. Elizabeth performed the duties of a friend, advocate, confidant, teacher 
and mentor. She was given to Mary by God for a special time and purpose. Elizabeth 
could certainly sympathize and understand her cousin Mary. 

Before we can speak of Paul and his mentoring of Timothy, we must take a look 
at Barnabas. Barnabas risked his reputation and position as a church leader who 
persuaded the disciples to accept Paul (Act 9:27-28). Barnabas served both as a sponsor 
and mentor for Paul. He paved the way for Paul and others, much like Joshua who needed 
Moses to place his stamp of approval on him before he could lead the Israelites. Joshua 
was an assistant to Moses from his youth (Num 11:28), but it was only after Moses laid 
hands upon Joshua that the people accepted him as their next leader (Dt 34:9). Paul 
likewise was not able to assume leadership, nor mingle among the disciples until 
Barnabas spoke up on Paul’s behalf (Acts 9:26-28). Barnabas’ sponsorship of Paul 
opened the way for him to enter the ranks of disciples. Barnabas may have seen in Paul a 
worthy person to impart his ideals. Paul most likely saw in Barnabas a man with an open 
heart who gave to others. Barnabas took the initiative and helped Paul grew into a key 
leader in the early Christian church. Paul may have been lost as a contributor to the rapid 
expansion of Christianity if Barnabas had not mentored him. 

What Paul learned from Barnabas he invested into the life of Timothy and 
countless others. Paul met Timothy while he was traveling through Lystra. Paul 


discovered that Timothy was the son of a believing Jewess and a Greek father and that 
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people spoke highly of him. A good reputation was a characteristic that Paul valued 
immensely. In fact, after revealing Timothy’s excellent reputation, Acts 16:3 clearly 
states that “Paul wanted to take him along on the journey.” It was at this moment that the 
loving mentor relationship between Paul and Timothy began. Soon after this mentoring 
relationship began, Paul began equipping Timothy for the task at hand. If we are to be 
mentors, we must equip youths and young adults for the task at hand. This sermon is 
focused on the need for mentoring. 

The theme in this sermon series speaks specifically to the need of mentors and 
mentoring in the church and community. Working together we could better help the 
situation of youths who would continue dropping out of school, joining gangs, feeling 
hopeless, and living in poverty. However, God has given us special gifts to help them 


through mentoring. 


Bible Study Series 
A bible study series was also conducted using the scriptures from each sermon. A 
closer examination was given to each text. The word of God unfolded before our very 
eyes. This was designed to give a better understanding of why mentoring is needed, but 
most importantly, how mentoring and unity is found in the bible. Also those who helped 
to mold this model were church members, local, city, state, and community leaders who 
joined together to share in the mentoring process. Meetings were held at Mt. Zion African 


Methodist Episcopal Church, for eight weeks beginning May 2015 and ended July 2015. 


Be 5 


Bible Study: When Your Back is Against the Wall 
1 Corinthians 11:24-25 


Throughout the Bible we find many people who had their backs against the wall. 
Paul was no stranger to having his back against the wall. Jesus is another who constantly 
had his back against the wall. Even in today’s society we find persons who have their 
backs against the wall. Paul was beaten with rods, stoned and shipwrecked. The lives of 
many children feel that they have been beaten: physically and mentally. Their lives are 
shipwrecked, lived in poor communities and stoned with not having proper health care, 
lack of equal education and where justice is no justice. We can travel to any rural area in 
the United States and find many who have their backs against the wall. We want you to 
understand that when your back is against the wall, always remember how the Lord has 
worked things out in the past. ‘Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you (1 
Pet 5:7). This will give you assurance to face the current and future problems. “In my 
distress I call upon the LORD, and cried unto my God: he heard my voice out of his 
temple, and my cry came before him, even into his ears” (Ps 18:6). God uses our 
problems for his glory. He shows us His strength by helping us through the many testing 
circumstances of life. He can make a way for us when there seems to be no way at all 
whether it be sickness, homelessness, emotional distress, poverty, or other concerns. 
Regardless of what it is, God is concerned about our circumstance and our problems. 
When you have given your best, but your best does not seem to be good enough or when 
you have done everything that has been asked of you, be reminded that God cares. “And 
we know that God causes all things to work together for good to those who love God, to 
those who are called according to His purpose (Rom 8:28). Coming through this is only 


temporary. The only way it becomes permanent is if you quit. If you find yourself in the 
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valley where nothing is happening, make sure you do not camp there but keep moving 
until you are out of the valley. No weapon formed against you will prosper. Keep trusting 


in the Lord regardless of your situation. In all things, praise God. Amen. 


Bible Study: Unity 
Philippians 2:1 


The key to unity is to first recognize that the Person of Jesus Christ is the center 
of everything. Unity cannot be imposed, conceded, created, or faked. Unity will arise if 
people are personally walking in Christ. If we want to be a vehicle for unity in Christ, the 
place to begin is to start by personally becoming one with Christ. This means we will 
give our life and heart to Him. What is also important to remember is that unity is not the 
outcome of us making peace with one another. But rather, unity is the outcome of us 
making peace with Christ. When we make peace with Christ, we will make peace with 
one another. If we would allow the Holy Spirit to lead us, we will be lead to the truth. 
This is the unity God wants for you and me. Today we should be striving to create unity. 
Some people including Christians are known for building bridges; however, bridges 
never get to Jesus. Paul reminds us that the goal we should be looking to obtain is to 
come into the unity of faith. More important than building bridges is building people. 

Unity that pleases God can find its place when we find our place under the 
authority of Christ united by the Spirit’s revelation (Eph 4:1-6). First, one must be 
baptized into Christ. Then, be sure that your life is guided by instructions in the Word of 
God. We must walk worthy of the calling. We must endeavor to keep the unity of the 


Spirit in the bond of peace. If we were all baptized into the one body, having embraced 
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the one faith, to live the one hope, serving the One Lord and One God as revealed by the 
Holy Spirit, then evidence of unity would be present. 

While many in the church, community, and the world are engaged in celebrating 
diversity, the Bible places an extraordinary emphasis on the value and need for unity. 
“And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers; For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ: Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ: That we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive; But speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ” (Eph 4:11-15). 

Passages of unity found in the Bible: 


e Jesus prayer for unity (Jn 17:20-21) 

e God’s nature demands unity (Dt 6:5) 

e Our unity means we can have the same love (Phil 2:2 

e Jesus died for unity (Eph 2:16), (Acts 20:28) 

e Unity (1 Peter 3:8), John 4:12), (Rom 12:16), (Mt 23:8) 


Bible Study: A Look Down Mentoring Lane 
1 Timothy 2:1-2 


Mentoring relationships have received increasing amount of attention from the 
church and community. In the New Testament we find Paul by the name of Saul, but he 
had not always been called Paul; neither was he always an apostle. We first meet him in 
Act 7:58 when he is a young man called by his Jewish name, Saul. We find in that 


passage a man named Stephen, who was a Christian full of grace and power (Acts 6:8) in 
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trouble in with the religion leaders because he had been performing great wonders and 
signs among the people while proclaiming the gospel of Jesus Christ. With the same 
hatred that had controlled them a few months earlier when they murdered Jesus, they now 
were seeking to kill Jesus’ followers. We find that Saul is present guarding the coats of 
those who were busy stoning Stephen to death, Acts 8:1 states that “Saul was in hearty 
agreement with putting him (Stephen) to death.” In Acts 8:3 Saul of Tarsus picks up 
where the mob left off, for he was very zealous for the Mosaic law. He had studied under 
the premier Rabbi of the day, Gamaliel. Saul was by his own admission “a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees.” In his fervency for his religion he began to persecute all the Christians he 
could find. Acts 8:3 States, “Saul began ravaging the church, entering house after house, 
and dragging off men and women, he would put them in prison.” In Acts 9 we find Saul 
on his way to Damascus in Syria. He had obtained special permission from the high 
priests to continue the persecution against the disciples of Jesus in distant sites: He was 
to find those who were followers of Jesus and bring them back to Jerusalem where ney 
would be either imprisoned, beaten or killed. As Saul approaches Damascus, a special 
measure of grace is given to him, and he see the light. They tell us that this light was 
from heaven and Saul fell to the ground. The men who were with him stood speechless, 
hear a voice but seeing no one. Saul’s eyes were open but he could see nothing and he 
was without sight for three days. When Paul arrived in Damascus, a disciple of Jesus 
named Ananias met Saul and told him what the future would hold. Saul would be a 
witness for Jesus Christ before the Gentiles and before kings and before the Jews, and he 


would suffer. 
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We first meet Timothy in Acts 16:1-3. Paul is near the beginning of his second 
missionary journey visiting with the believers in Derbe and Lystra which are in south- 
central Turkey. Here he meets Timothy who is the son of a Jewish woman who is a 
believer and a Greek father. Timothy is referred to as a disciple and is well spoken of by 
the Christian community in both Lystra and Iconium (vs. 2). Paul wants Timothy to go 
with him. Timothy is apparently quite young since he is stilled called young some fifteen 
years later in 1 Timothy 4:12. He may have still been in his teens. Timothy goes with 
Paul and Silas on the rest of their travels through Asia Minor. Timothy and Silas are left 
in Berea for a short time (Acts 17:4) and were to catch up with Paul as soon as they 
could. Paul discovered that he could trust Timothy with responsibility, and that Timothy 
could handle himself. Paul joins Timothy in Macedonia (Acts 20:1) and includes him as a 
co-author of Second Corinthians (2 Cor 1:1). Paul reminds the Corinthians that Timothy 
had preached Christ to them (2 Cor 1:19). Paul then writes his letter to the Romans and 
includes Timothy in his list of fellow workers (Rom 16:21) that sent greetings to the 
Romans. Paul’s desire is that Timothy succeed in the tasks assigned to him. Paul 
recognizes Timothy’s strengths and weakness. Paul encourages him to fulfill the 
assignment and fight the good fight (1:18) and not lose faith or good conscience (1:19). 

® What was Paul’s attitude about hardship? 


* What is your attitude about the hardship you face? Why is that your attitude? 
bh. 


Research Design 
To verify the results of this research, data was collected and coded with a pre- and 


post- tests (See Appendix B and C). Gathered data was viewed for credibility through 
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open communication with the writer’s context associates, members, participants, and 
professional associates. This project uses mixed methodology which obtained both 
qualitative and quantitative data. John Creswell, in his book Research Design: 
Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches, presents an inquiry that views 
different forms of research. “Mixing the methods in research design, the researcher, as 
well as others who view the work, can see some philosophical assumptions.” “He further 
asserts that the qualitative method gives voice to understanding the meaning that 
individuals or groups attribute to social problems. This method of research necessitates 
collecting data in the person’s own environment and interpreting that data.”’ Open and 


closed ended questions were included in the pre-test survey. 


Measurement 

The goal of the project was to engage the church and faith community in ministry 
to mentor youth and young adults who are at risk. The process involved the willingness 
of the church members and faith community in providing their support of mentoring to 
these youths. Therefore, it was helpful and necessary to get insight from the members of 
Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church as well as the faith community. 
Collaboration between the church, the community and department of education and law 
enforcement persons and the judicial system deemed essential for this project to proceed 


and be successful. 


* John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
3™ ed (Los Angeles, CA: Sage, 2009), 230. 


* Creswell, Research Design, 14. 
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Instrumentation 

The instrumentation for this project is pre- and post-test surveys and a designed 
especially for this project. To assure that a project of this magnitude could be 
implemented, it was important to have persons willing to participate. Many adult 
participants felt connected to this project because their children, grandchildren or 
someone they knew were in some way affected. Therefore, being a part of this project 


help to give them ownership and a deeper understanding why mentoring is needed. 


Summation 

Professional associates included in this research were Reverend Dr. George F. 
Flowers, Dr. Mark E. Ross and Dr. Barbara A. Fisher. Dr. Flowers is a graduate of 
Boston University School of Theology and currently serves as Executive Director of 
Global Witness and Ministry of the African Methodist Episcopal Church World Wide. 
Dr. Ross is a graduate of The University of Keole (England). He is professor of Religion 
at Erskine Theology Seminary in Due West, South Carolina. Dr. Fisher is a graduate of 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. She is an instructor at Eau Claire High 
School, in Columbia, South Carolina. Each of them gave spiritual guidance and 
encouragement in helping to develop this project. Each provided valuable insight to this 


project while willing to serve on various committees. 


Planning for Event 
A conference call with the context associates was held on May 10, 2015 to 


present the idea of a ministry anchored by a forum for ministering to at-risk youth and 
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young adults. This was the most convenient way for me to coordinate this due to a three- 
hour traveling distance from Columbia, South Carolina to Georgetown, South Carolina, 
where the church is located. At this meeting a letter was drafted (See Appendix A) and 
later sent to parents about the Forum. A flyer of the event was also drafted and sent to 
area churches and social organizations (See Appendix D). 

The following context associates assisted with planning and implementation of 
this project. The Reverend Bobby Seepersaud has a Master of Divinity degree from 
Erskine Theological Seminary. He assisted in the development and review of 
correspondence. Sisters Martha Campbell and Lorene A. Holmes, both members of Mt. 
Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church, assisted in preparing and collection of data. 

On May 30, 2015, the second meeting of the context associates was held at Mt. 
Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church in Georgetown, South Carolina. The Reverend 
Dr. Kenneth Cummings, Sr. addressed the group on the biblical foundation for ministry 
to at-risk youth and young adults. He explained to the context associates their role in 
planning and implementing the project. After this meeting, we met on the following 
dates: (June 7, 14, 15, 21, 22, 27, July 1land18). At the June 7" meeting, 1t was decided 
that because the church site was available and convenient, we would continue meeting at 
this location. During the June 15 aecaie it was agreed upon that we began early seeking 
out presenters and others to be a part of what be an exciting time together. At the June 
27 meeting, some local, county and state officials arrived that we may have some 
dialogue concerning treatment of youth in schools and surrounding area. Captain Wayne 
Owens of the Georgetown County Sheriffs department was in attendance along with 


Mrs. Shirley Smith of the Georgetown Board of Education, Mr. Russell Ott, member of 
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the House of Representatives, and Mr. Ronnie A. Sabb, Attorney and Counselor at Law. 
Reverend Oline Hendix, Mrs. Martha Campbell and Jumari Chattine all accepted the 
responsibility of identifying churches in the areas and invite them to send a representative 
to the forum. Rev. Hendix and Ms. Annie Williams work together in contacting and 
locating presenters including Sheriff A. Lane Cribb, Judge Ethel Wright, Author James 
Felder, Social Worker Bobby Seepersaud, Global Witness and Ministry Director Dr. 
George F. Flowers 

Since a location was already secured, trustees of Mt. Zion African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Vincent Drayton and Mr. Isaac Sargeant, served to assure that 
church was in proper working condition. The church was open and the heating/air system 
was properly set. With the exception of church trustees, all other individuals served as 


context associates. 


Stakeholders 

The professional associates who provided assistance during this project were The 
Reverend Dr. George F. Flowers, Executive Director of Global Witness and Ministry of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church World Wide. Dr. Flowers assisted in helping me 
understanding that as he travels the world, there are youths who are in need of mentoring. 
He has served as my primary mentor since the beginning of the project. He was a 
generous resource for my travels and is prepared to travel to Dayton, Ohio, for my 
defense. Dr. Mark E. Ross, Professor of Systematic Theology and Dean of the Columbia, 
South Carolina Campus, helped me understand the relationship of mentoring in the bible 


and how it applies to our lives today. He also brainstormed with me concerning project 
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ideas. Dr. Barbara Fisher, instructor at Eau Claire High School in Columbia, South 
Carolina, helped me think through many ideas that I had concerning education and the 
topics related to mentoring. She currently mentors the at-risk youth at her school. Each of 
these professional associates assisted me in preparing for the project and are to be 
commended for their commitment and dedication. The context associates involved were 
Mrs. Linda MCollough, Rev. Bobby Seepersaud, Ms. Jean A. Felder, Mr. Sammy 
Grayson, Mrs. Annie Williams, Rev. Oline Hendix, Mrs. Martha Campbell, Mr. Jumari 
Chattine and Ms. Lorene A. Holmes. Two trustees of Mt. Zion African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Vincent Drayton and Isaac Sargeant, also contributed to this 


project. 


Field Project 

The event planned by the church, context associates, professional associates and 
myself was entitled “A Forum on At Risk Youth and Young Adults.” This forum (See 
Appendix D) consisted of a panel of representatives from the local Sheriffs Department, 
the judicial system along with community leaders all came together on July 25" at Mt. 
Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church (fellowship hall) in Georgetown, South 
Carolina. There were over thirty persons in attendance. After the welcome, Mr. Herbert 
Dennison, a steward of Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church, shared official 
greetings from the pastor, officers and members. Reverend Phil Flowers introduced 
himself, gave an overview of the project and introduced the panel. After which, each 


participant was given the opportunity to greet the group in their own way. They shared 
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they had an interest in mentoring and their credentials. The Mentoring Forum was 


divided into two sessions. All sessions were titled “Why Mentoring Matters.” 


Dr. Willie Wilson “Mentoring Matters” 

Presidential Candidate Dr. Willie Wilson shared that mentoring matters because 
lives matter. He explained that all lives matter and by not mentoring simply means that 
lives do not matter. He pointed out that helping someone is at times difficult; nonetheless, 
we are commanded to feed them, clothed them, and train them. Growing up in the cotton 
fields of Gilbert, Louisiana, in 1948, black and dirt poor, was extremely difficult. Back 
then you would never hear the word mentor or mentoring, but you did hear words such as 
care and love. Family would do their best with very little to care for the family members 
and others. There were cousins, people in the same area, that were connected. They 
would teach each other, help each other and that is nothing more than mentoring. Why is 
mentoring needed: to help you find your way. Believe it or not, everyone was mentored 
by someone at some point in their life. Maybe it was your uncle teaching you to hit a 
basebail or a teacher helping you to read, that is mentoring friends. If we don’t begin 
doing it again, we will lose generations. This is more than enough reason why we should 
become mentors. 

The next speaker was Giany Guedjo who spoke on the subject of “Kids Matter.” 
Giany Guedjo is the executive director of Carolina Human Reinvestment Center. He 
shared that these kids matter because they are human beings. Many of them come from a 
single parent home where they are forced to care for their younger siblings. They live in 


homes where going without food is a normal part of life. Parents are force to work two 
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jobs just to make ends meet. They live in neighborhoods where crime and drugs are 
prevalent. She continued sharing that Georgetown County residents who make less 

than $50.000 a year were twice as likely to rate the overall quality of life as poor 

or very poor compared to residents who make $50.000 or more a year. Also 

residents of Georgetown County who are under the age of forty-five were three times as 
likely as residents forty-five and older to rate the overall quality of life in Georgetown 
County as poor or very poor. For years we have relied on the government, educators, and 
civic leaders to improve life for African Americans, especially our youth. The truth of the 
matter is we need to care for these youth and that begins with mentoring. Kids matter and 


we need your help. 


Sheriff A. Lane Cribb — “I am Convince” 

Sheriff Cribb, of the Georgetown County Police Department, began by sharing 
that the goal of his department is to reduce both crime and the fear of crime. He also 
shared that there are too many of our young boys and girls, especially African American, 
locked up in jail. We must work to reach them before get behind bars. The number of 
them locked up in Georgetown County is overwhelming. Children raising themselves 
occurs too much in this country and particularly in this state. We must no longer sit back 
and allow this to continue. His department has started new programs geared to help these 
kids. We must place more officers on the street, in the community and in the schools in 
hope that this will begin to help. We are working with schools and churches to help better 
our relationship in the African American community. We can help by paying attention 


and listening to our children. 
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Judge Ethel Wright — “The Problem is Real” 


Judge Wright shared that there is a major concern for our youth of today. Youth 
have no one to go to when they have problems in their homes or their school. They need 
positive examples that they can learn from. She continued by sharing that too many 
youths enter her court room with no parental support or legal counselor. This has long 
been a problem in our country and will continue unless we are willing to help make a 
difference and that difference is loving and caring for our children. In Georgetown 
County, juveniles aged fifteen to seventeen who are referred to court rank fortieth worst 
in the state. In Georgetown County, many of our boys and girls would not be there if we 
had mentoring programs in place. Jail is no place for anyone, especially these children 
who are mainly the responsibility of their parents. However, when parents refuse this 
responsibility or these are children themselves, it means we need mentoring. Mentors can 
help tell these youths about the fact of life and much more. In this community along, 
most breaks-ins, car thefts and gun violence are performed by children ages fifteen to 
seventeen. She also added that these are many of are our children or someone we know. 
They have a great deal of issues going: dropouts, from a single parent home and living in 
poverty. She continued adding that she would not be what she is today if had not been for 
others investing in her live. Mentoring a child may be the greatest investment you will 
ever make. We have a major problem and it will get worst unless we invest in God’s 


greatest gift to us. 
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Author James L. Felder — “It’s the P -Word” 


Another presenter and panel member was James Felder. He began by sharing that 
he grew up in poverty. The very area in which you stand, he once lived there. He 
explained that poverty is something that people do not choose. For many African 
American children, poverty is a way of life. With poverty children struggle to get food, 
clothes and education. It is not the fault of these children that poverty lives in their home 
and in their life. When living in poverty, there is often no health care and no decent 
home. Should we forget about them, or should we care for them? The government is 
falling short in its promise and commitment to ensure that every child enjoys a safe and 
nurturing childhood. One in six children is under weight or suffering from poverty. One 
in eight has no health care at all. One in three homes in this area has no sanitation 
facilities. Many children in this area die from preventable causes every year. Children in 
our state make up the largest component of people living in poverty. When children live 
in poverty, it may cause them to drop out of school, miss out on critical health care, and 
be stigmatized by their peers for wearing old or torn clothing. Children are likely to suffer 
permanent consequences from not having access to the basic social services and family 
resources. Poverty can cause premature death, malnutrition, lack of education, and 
hunger. Living in poverty can cause a child to suffer mentally, physically, and 
emotionally. It hurts the physical and psychological health of girls and boys. Poverty may 
even cause children to live a life of crime, not because they want to, but because they 


need to survive. 
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Social Worker, Rev. Bobby Seepersaud — “Each One, Reach One” 


Rev. Seepersaud shared that our twenty- first churches are just now awakening to 
the need for mentoring. Mt. Zion AME Church can be listed among the most influential 
churches in South Carolina if you answered the call to become mentors. In many ways, 
the history of the highest, most enduring achievements of our culture is also a history of 
the mentoring process. Only in our own century has mentoring fallen into such disuse, 
and our society is paying the price for it. We have witnessed a gradual but steady 
breakdown of value, of families, of work ethic, of sexual morality and human kindness. 
Mentoring means we are committed to influencing others by the example of our lives. 
Mentoring is not a new idea. Jesus is the Master Mentor. We are the only ones missing 


from mentoring others. It is your time to reach one. 


Rey. Dr. George F. Flowers- “Mentoring Means” 
Executive Director of Global Witness and Ministry- of the AME Church 


Dr. Flowers spoke during Session Two. He began saying, “Mentoring simply 
means we are or should committed to influencing others by the example of our lives. 
Mentoring can and should be a natural part of who we are in our everyday life: church, 
business, friendships, and family. It has more to do with shaping character than verbal 
teaching.” He shared that he is a product of mentoring. However, the word 
mentor/mentoring was not used. Family, friends, and those close to you simply cared, 
supported, encouraged, and loved you. Many youth and young adults are in need of our 


help and if we turn away, we are just guilty as the ones who mistreat them. We are just as 


* George Flowers, “Mentoring Means,” an oral presentation, Forum on Mentoring At-Risk Youth, 
Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church, Georgetown, South Carolina, July 25, 2016, 
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guilty as the one who shoot and kill them; however, when we just stand by, nights with 
no food can be long, winter without heat can be cold, and children without help, may not 
have the chance to grow old. Therefore, God has placed the duties of feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and caring for the oppressed in our hands. Let us not just lift every 
voice, but let lift our hands and help our children who are our future today and tomorrow. 
Dr. Flowers concluded by saying, “If you are planting for a year, plant grain. 

If you are planting for a decade, plant trees. If you are planting for a century, plant 
people. Mentors plant not only for a century, for some millennia, but indeed for 


eternity.” 


Question and Answer Period 

Next was the question and answer period. The panel consisted of Judge Ethel 
Wright, Sheriff A. Lane Cribb, Social Worker Bobby Seepersaud, Mr. Giany Guedjo, 
Rev. Dr. George F. Flowers and Rev. Phil Flowers. Presidential Candidate Dr. Willie 
Wilson and South Carolina Author James L. Felder were unable to serve on panel due to 
other obligations. Participants were able to questioned any member of the panel. The 
forum concluded with Rev. Hendix providing a summary of the day’s presentations and 
encouraging those in attendance to put to practice what was heard. Post-test surveys were 
distributed to participants for completion. The host pastor thanked everyone for 


participating and coming. Rev. Hendix gave closing prayer. 


> Flowers, “Mentoring Means.” 
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Implementation 


Collection and Analysis of Data 

At the beginning of the Forum, the pre-test surveys (See Appendix B) were 
passed out to those in attendance. Following the Forum, the post-test surveys (See 
Appendix C) were passed out and filled out by those in attendance. At this point the 
context associates agreed to meet after worship service the following Sunday and to go 
through both the pre and post-test surveys and gleaned the findings and observations of 
those who participated in the Forum. At first glance of the data, it suggested rather 
strongly that a great majority of respondents believed that the Mt. Zion African Methodist 
Episcopal Church has a role in the community. The majority of the respondents further 
agree in the mentoring and training of others. Many of the respondents feel obligated that 
once they are trained, they would be inspired to engage and train others of educational 


and social justices concerns within the church and community. 


Outcome 

This area of Georgetown, South Carolina comes with many concerns, needs, and 
truths. The people have a difficult time getting from one location to another. The reality 
is that many are homeless, involved in gangs, suffer from drug abuse, lack of a safe home 
environment and no public transportation. The total number people who attended the 
forum were thirty-five. This is a good number due to the lack of transportation. There 


was a total of fourteen who took the pre-test survey and a total of nine persons who took 
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the post-test survey. Only nine persons took the post-test because five persons had to 
depart because family had arrived to give them transportation home. 

For question (2), if the church started a mentoring program would you participate, 
seven out of nine of the respondents said they would participate in the program. The 
group felt this program would be good for the church and community. For question (3), 
do you have a good attitude toward mentoring, all nine said they had a good attitude 
toward mentoring. The group felt if the program caused them to have a good attitude, it 
would do the same for others. For question (5), do you feel that others would benefit from 
mentoring, all nine said they felt others would benefit from this mentoring program. The 
group felt that the program is long overdue. For question (10), would you bring someone 
to participate in this mentoring program, eight said they would because the program is 
needed and helpful. One said no because she just moved to the area and did not know 
anyone. For question (11), do you think the mentoring would help youths to make better 
choices, nine said yes because children need outside sources at times. 

In reviewing the data, I was able to observe a number of different improvements 
and increases as the mentoring program progressed and moved along. The church and 
community became more aware of the need for education and mentoring in this area. I 
was able to witness this as I participated in church and community events and helped 
develop a heightened sense of community engagement. There were meetings with law 
enforcement, elected officials and other community leaders to discuss the various roles 
that the church and community should play to ensure their own success. 

There were partnerships and alliances formed with Georgetown County Council 


that led to face-to-face meetings with the county sheriff to discuss the subject of race, 
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excessive use of force, if not deadly force use by police officers. There were public 
forums where the community demonstrated a willingness and desire to become a part of 
the solution rather than continuing to contribute to the problem. This was an idea time to 
articulate and implement a plan and model to help the church and community address and 
reverse its long standing treatment of apathy, complacency and lethargy in social justice 


matters. 


Summary of Learning 

The results of this study provided data that gave valuable insight into the 
characteristics of youth and young adults structured mentoring programs occurring in 
church and what role mentors and mentees play. The results of this study have also 
shown implications for Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church as well as limits on 
generalizability of the results. Many questions and recommendations for further study in 
the area of mentoring are warranted to further examine issues of effectiveness on the 
spiritual transformation in Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

I learned a great deal about others and even more about myself. There are a few 
correctives that I would make in relation to youths and young adults. The first is practical 
but it would help: I would serve food at each meeting with these youths. Many came 
looking for a meal because they live in poverty. Breaking bread together would certainly 
help in many ways. Some persons were disappointed that they were not informed. I 
would plan some outings with the youth/young adults. Maybe, I could take them on 


sporting events such as baseball, basketball and football. All work and no play makes for 
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a dull experience for youth/young adults. Finding ways to be more flexible is also 


needful. 


Conclusion 

This research project went a long way in providing opportunities for the 
mentoring development at Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church and community 
of Georgetown, South Carolina. As a result of the analysis of the data, we were led to 
begin a class designed to help train current members of Mt. Zion African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The training sessions will focus on the making of mentors. The class 
will further provide an environment in which the results of the project data can be 
implemented in a real-life setting. The church as a whole should benefit immensely from 
this particular study. One of results of the research project was the immediate 
discernment that took place because of my observations. I was able to help lead two 
people into discernment concerning mentoring these youths and young adults in a 
Christian setting. The Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church has partnered with 
the Georgetown County Sheriff’s Department and Carolina Human Reinvestment in 
mentoring youths and young adults. These organizations not only felt compassion for the 
poor and needy but they took a personal interest in their needs. Both organizations 
currently meet quarterly at Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church to worship, 
pray and learn about mentoring. 

I think more research should be performed in the area of mentoring to at-risk 
youths/young adults. From my experience in this project, while it may not be as overt or 
look as traditional as in the past, the youth/young adults of today have a strong spiritual 


thirst. Their appetite is, in my opinion, not being satisfied adequately because those who 


shsys, 


prejudge them irritate or cast away the youth before they can receive true assistance. 
They, therefore, get their longings assuaged by other less meaningful or helpful acts. | 
have grown as a direct result of my involvement in this project. The project I believe 
made a positive difference in the lives of these youth. I am thankful to God that there is a 
transferable, replicable blueprint that seeks to address what was once thought of as bleak 
and nearly unsolvable dilemma: “Mentoring Matters.” 

This program was a success. If anyone wishes to replicate this model, I would 
offer the following steps. Engage the church and faith community in a ministry to mentor 
youth and young adults he are at risk. Get insight from members and faith community. 
Involve both parents and single parent households. Set realistic goals for project and 
match genders where possible. Provide specific times and locations for meetings. Seek 
collaboration between the church, community and the department of education and law 
enforcement persons. The judicial system is deemed essential for the project to proceed 
and be successful. 

Regardless of what model is used, if we earnestly pray privately and corporately 
for the healing the lost, the sick, non-believers, the captives, the broken and wounded, 
and those at-risk so that they will experience the joy of salvation of their minds, bodies, 
spirits, and relationships, something positive will come out of this collective effort. 

After entering United Theological Seminary, my mind and heart were opened in a 
whole new way. Enrolling in the “Prophetic Preaching and Praxis” focus group was the 
best decision I could have made. Being in the presence of such loving people helped me 


see life from a different perspective. This program has helped me to be a happy, loving, 
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open-minded person forever. Not only has this program made an important change in 
others, but it has changed me in a way to make a long lasting, positive change in others. I 
learned that there is always someone who needs your advice, someone who needs 

to know what you have already learned; and in this program, I was that person. I also 
learned that a strong model of ministry can be sustained when it is built upon a 


good biblical, historical, and theological foundation. 
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May 10, 2015 


Rev. Phil Flowers 

United Theological Seminary 
Doctor of Ministry Candidate 
1725 Andrews Road 
Columbia, SC 29201 


RE: A Collaborative Model for Mentoring At-Risk Youth 
Dear Project Participant, 


I am in the process of developing a research project toward a doctorate in ministry degree 
at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. A major part of the process involves 
gathering preliminary data to help guide and evaluate the project’s effectiveness. In an 
effort to assure that this project occurs, you and your child are requested to be a 
participant. A focus group, comprised of volunteer participants from the Mount Zion 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and community, will assemble to help gather and 
provide invaluable information to determine the project’s viability. 


The purpose of this research will help us better understand how youth and young adults 
function after the mentoring process. Therefore, I am extending to you and your child an 
invitation to participate in this event that is long overdue. The symposium will be held at 
the church on July 25, 2015 beginning at 9 a.m. and end around 3 p.m. 


It is with prayerful consideration that I again request your presence as we look for God to 
help us change lives. 


Yours in Christ, 


Phil J. Flowers 
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Pre-Test 
Name: Date: 


Circle Yes or No. 





Have you ever been involved in 









































Yes 

a mentoring program? 

| If the church started a mentoring | Yes 
program, would you participate? 
Do you have a good attitude Yes 
toward mentoring? 

Do you think that the church Yes 
should have a role in mentoring? 
Do you feel that others would Yes 
benefit from mentoring? 
Do you know the meaning of Yes 
mentoring? 
Do you know anyone who isa | Yes 
mentor? 

Do you think that mentoring has Yes 
a positive effect on youth/young | 
adult? 
Is there a difference in Yes 
mentoring at church than at 
school? 
Would you bring someone to Yes 
participate in this mentoring 
program? 

| Do you think that mentoring Yes 





would help youth to make better 
choices? 
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Post Test 


Name: Date: | 


Circle yes or no or circle which option best fits your belief. 


Have you ever been involved in 
a mentoring program? 


| Having gone through the 
mentoring training, if the church 
started a mentoring program, 
| would you be a participant? 


Now that you have completed =| positive Negative 
the mentor training, do you have 
a positive or negative attitude? 


Do you think that mentoring is Church School 
best in the church or school? 


| Do you think that others still No 
would benefit from mentoring? 


What is the meaning of Someone who cares Someone who can share time 
mentoring? | with you 


Do you know someone who is a 
mentor? 


Do you think that mentoring has 
a positive effect on youth/young 
adults? 


| Is there a difference in 
mentoring at church and school? 


Having a new found knowledge 
of mentoring, do you think it 
helps youths make better 
choices? 
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July 25, 2015 
Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Georgetown, South Carolina 
Forum for At-Risk Youth and Young Adults 


9:00 a.m. — 10:15 a.m.- Registration/pre —survey Breakfast 


10:15 a.m. — Welcome/General Information — Rev. Oline Hendix 
10:20 a.m. — Greetings —Steward Herbert Dennison 
10:25 a.m. — Overview — Rev. Phil Flowers 

Session | 


10:30 a.m. — 10:50 a.m. - Presidential Candidate Dr. Willie Wilson 
10:50 a.m. — 11:10 a.m. — Mr. Giany Guedjo 

11:10 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. — Sheriff A. Lane Cribb 

11:30 a.m. — 11:50 a.m. — Judge Ethel Wright 


11:50 a.m. — 12:00 noon Break 
Session II 
12:00 p. m. — 12:20 p.m. - South Carolina James L. Felder 
12:20 p. m. — 12:40 p.m. — Social Worker — Rev. Bobby Seepersaud 
12:40 p.m. — 1:00 p.m.— Executive Director Rev. Dr. George F. Flowers 
1:00 p.m. — 1:05 p.m. Break 


1:05 p.m. — 1:20 p.m. 


Q & A - Panel 
Mr. Giany Guedjo Rev. Dr. George F. Flowers 
Sheriff A. Lane Cribb Rev. Bobby Seepersaud 
Judge Ethel Wright Rev. Phil Flowers 


1:20 p.m. — 1:35 p.m. - Discuss Role of Mentoring 
Post — survey Closing 


The aim of this project is to provide mentoring for at-risk youth and young adults by 
engaging the church and community. The goal is to mentor at-risk youth and young 
adults by providing spiritual guidance, improve educational achievement, improve their 
self-esteem, enable them to participate confidentially in positive activities outside of 
school, improve their coping skills giving them the ability to achieve and enjoy it while 


keeping them out of the juvenile justice system. 
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A FORUM ON AT-RISK YOUTH AND YOUNG 
ADULTS 


July 25, 2015 
at 


Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church 
9911 Powell Rd. 
Georgetown, South Carolina 


from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


This event is free to the public 


This event will bring together persons from law enforcement, clergy, 
community leaders, parents, youth and local organizations presently working 
with youth and young adults in the Georgetown area. 


Resources persons include: 


Mr. Giany Guedjo Rev. Dr. George F. Flowers 
Sheriff A. Lane Cribb Rev. Bobby Seepersaud 
Judge Ethel Wright Rev. Phil Flowers 


Please plan to attend and bring others. Be a part of the solution and make 
Georgetown a stronger community and help with those youth and young 
adults who are struggling in our society. Remember they are our own. 
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